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EDITORIAL 


THE present number completes the second year of the 
Journal's existence. It probably takes about five years for a 
review of this kind to make its mark upon the public, and to 
secure both a regular clientele of readers and a flow of “ copy” 
into the editor’s box sufficient in quantity and quality to relieve 
him from all anxiety. We make no doubt that this happy 
consummation awaits us-in the future, but it is not yet in sight. 
We are more fortunate than most adventurers upon the sea of 
quarterly or half-yearly journalism, inasmuch as with the British 
Institute at our back we have an assured circulation to start with. 
We cannot, however, rest content with that. Either of two 
things must happen during the next three years if this Journal is 
to justify its existence. It must secure the attention, and sub- 
scriptions, of a fair-sized public outside the Institute, or it must 
itself be the means of swelling the roll of the Institute membership 
to something like double its present size. At the moment the 
sale of the Journal outside the Institute is negligible. It might 
probably be at once considerably increased if more vigorous 
methods of publicity were adopted, and plans are being considered 
in that direction. But the success of the Journal, as we have 
insisted from the outset, depends primarily upon members of the 
Institute itself. Four numbers are now in their hands. They 
are far from being perfect, far even from attaining the ideal 
which the Editor set before him in his first editorial. But he has 
a right to ask his readers two questions concerning thei». First, 
has the Journal made a beginning sufficiently promising to warrant 
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their continued support ? And, secondly, if so, will they show 
this support, not passively by receiving their copies twice a year 
and glancing through the contents as they hurry to their office 
in the morning, or to their tutorial class in the evening, but 
actively by getting their friends to take it in, and, every now and 
then, by sending the Editor a word of encouragement. For, let 
there be no mistake about it, the Journal is their journal and 
nobody else’s. It is certainly not the property of J. Dover 
Wilson and A. E. Heath, whose names appear upon the cover, 
and who, were it to become evident that the Journal fails to 
supply a real public need, would lay down their self-imposed task 
with no small sense of personal relief. 


The last issue, indeed, created a ‘‘ certain liveliness,” as the 
war journalists used to phrase it, seeing that its first article 
provoked considerable discussion, not to say violent reaction, in 
some quarters. For the first time since the Journal started, the 
Editor became aware that his public had its eye upon him. He 
actually received letters, tangible proofs that someone read the 
contents for which he was responsible. They were of various 
kinds, itistrue. “‘ A perfectly bloody article ”’ was one comment ; 
“* One of the most inspiring things I have read for a long while ”’ 
was another ; while the critics, whose motto was “‘ safety first ” 
mostly ventured the opinion that while excellent in its way the 
article was a little out of place in a journal of adult education, an 
opinion which depends, of course, upon the generosity of one’s 
interpretation of the term “education.” It was a situation 
which brought exhilaration and happiness to the Editor. The 
Journal was being read! was being hotly discussed! For to an 
editor everything is tolerable save indifference, or the silence 
which suggests indifference. Curse him, roast him in sulphur, 
drench him with vitriol, but don’t tell him that you cannot or 
do not read his periodical. Furthermore, the article had two 
results especially pleasing to the editorial heart. It carried the 
Journal into circles which had never hitherto suspected that they 
needed adult education, though they were quite willing to endure 
the process at the hands of Mr. Charles Douie. No doubt he 
secured their attention by a little flattery of their prejudices. 
But this is a recognised device of all experienced teachers of 
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adults ; it is what is known as “a sympathetic attitude’ ; few 
tutorial classes in economics in industrial areas can be got going 
without it. As for the second consequence, it brought us pride 
as well as pleasure. It is clear that we number the Editor of 
The Nineteenth Century among our readers, for if you will turn 
to the March issue of that review you will see that it begins, as 
our last number did, with Mr. Douie on “ The Soldier, 1914-18.” 
It would be mere affectation to attempt concealment of our 
satisfaction at this flattery by imitation on the part of one of the 
oldest and most honoured of our monthlies. The Journal of 
Adult Education is making history. 


* * * * * 


The following quotation is not without reference to the sub- 
ject discussed in the preceding paragraph :— 


All grown men and women are drawn to study by the human 
interests which predominate in their lives. The test of genuineness 
for any educational effort is not found in its starting point, but in its 
method and its goal. Is it afraid of truth? Does it wish always to 
look on the other side of the shield ? Has it not merely tolerance but 
respect for opposing views, and faith in the existence of values which 
it has not yet learned to appreciate for itself ? 


These questions are asked in the Preface to the Second Biennial 
Edition of The Handbook and Directory of Adult Education, 
1928-29, which comes to our hand just before we go to press 
and too late for formal review. It is as excellent and in every 
way as indispensable as its predecessor, which, indeed, it exceeds 
by fifty pages. Among new features may be noticed articles on 
Adult Education by Sir Frederick Maurice, the new Chairman of 
the Board’s Adult Education Committee, on the L.E.A. and 
Adult Education by Sir Benjamin Gott, on Libraries and Adult 
Education by Colonel Mitchell, Secretary of the Carnegie. Trust, 
and on Adult Education in Wales by Mr. Jenkin James, Secretary 
to the Welsh University Extension Board. This last stands as a 
preface to an entirely new section on Wales, which is followed, 
we rejoice to see, by one on Scotland, a country which received 
no attention in the Handbook for 1926-27. Once again editor 
and publisher are to be congratulated upon the production of 
an attractive and well-organized desk-book which focusses the 
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whole field of British adult education in a way that workers in 
other fields may envy and might with advantage imitate. 


* * * * * 


This time last year we drew the attention of our readers to a 
valuable report by H.M. Inspectors on men’s institutes in London. 
We had similarly proposed to devote part of the present editorial 
to a consideration of the still more important Report on Adult 
Education in the County of Yorkshire, which has just been issued 
by the Board. When, however, we came to read this Report we 
realized that in a paragraph or two it would be quite impossible 
to do justice to a document of this scope and significance. The 
magnitude of its theme may be gauged from the fact, noted in 
the preamble, that while “ Yorkshire in population represents 
about one-ninth of England and Wales, in the extent of its adult 
educational enterprise it represents about one-fifth. In other 
words, out of a number difficult to estimate, but probably not 
exceeding 50,000 students attached to organised bodies, at least 
10,000 are to be found in Yorkshire.” Our first perusal leads us 
to believe that the officials responsible for the Report have risen 
to the height of their occasion. We hope to devote an article to 


it in our next issue. 
J. D. W. 


THE PRESS AND ADULT EDUCATION 


By KrncsLeEy MARTIN. 


Asout fifty years ago, Alfred Harmsworth, then a young man 
chiefly distinguished by a great ambition and an unusual faculty 
of observation, noted the real significance of a new type of paper 
which had been started by Mr. George Newnes. Tit#-bits consti- 
tuted the first stage in a revolution. ‘‘ The Board Schools,” 
he is said to have remarked, “are turning out hundreds and 
thousands of boys and girls annually, who are anxious to read. 
They do not care for the ordinary newspaper. They have no 
interest in society, but they will read anything which is simple and 
sufficiently interesting. The man who has produced this T7#-bits 
has got hold of a bigger thing than he imagines. He is only at 
the very beginning of a development which is going to change 
the whole face of journalism. I shall try to get in with him. We 
could start one of those papers for a couple of thousand pounds, 
and we ought to be able to find the money.” For the moment 
he failed, but a few years later Answers, in imitation of Tit-bits, 
and then the Daily Mail, Evening News, Mirror and a host of 
other publications sufficed to prove that Northcliffe had been 
right in saying that there was a new public, desiring a new type 
of paper. 

The Board School child, on reaching maturity, had learnt 
to read, but not to think, to desire information, but not to judge 
of its value. Northcliffe was in a particularly good position for 
knowing what the newly half-educated public wanted, because 
he was himself part of that public and was spontaneously 
interested in the things which interested the office boy, for whom 
and by whom, said Lord Salisbury, the Daily Mail was written. 
What Northcliffe had got right was that the solemn politics of 
old-fashioned journalism were uninteresting to a public which 
was just beginning to wake up to the extent and variety of the 
‘modern community. Almost any information which touched 
the lives and habits of ordinary men and women, which helped 
them to see themselves in relation to other people all over the 
world, was “news.” The newspaper dramatized the romantic 
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yearnings of the office boy, and it served as a substitute for 
secondary education. He learnt to read at school, and he was 
conscious of being a member of a big and wonderful society, of 
which he knew little and to which the newspaper was his only 
guide. There was a personal appeal in the educational substitute 
that Northcliffe provided. The marvels of scientific discovery, 
the terrors and heroism of the soldier, the explorer, and the early 
aviator all became part of the office boy’s personal adventure. 
Every story of crime was an outlet for his imagination : he could 
picture himself as the keen-eyed sleuth tracking the murderer 
to his lair, or, alternatively, he could fancy himself the bold and 
wilful, but never unchivalrous, outlaw, his hand against every 
man’s, alone, defiant and god-like. In a similar way Northcliffe 
discovered that many things, too small for the eye of the nine- 
teenth-century editor, would sell a paper. How to get jobs, at 
what age to marry, the right way to bath a baby, cook soup or 
blow your nose—a multitude of personal and homely things 
(originally christened in Fleet Street ‘‘ slush for the women,” 
but soon found to be scarcely less popular with the men) were 
“what the public wanted.” Everything personal, everything 
sporting, and everything romantic would sell a paper: public 
events, however intrinsically important, would only interest a 
large public if they, too,.could be dramatized so that the office 
boy could feel some personal share in them. This kind of 
journalism did succeed in satisfying a genuine craving. It was, in 
its way, an extension of personality ; it linked personal activities 
with national ones, individual interests with universal ones. 

To Northcliffe all was gold that glittered, and in the Daily 
Mail, as he said, he had struck a gold mine. The economic effects 
of the new commercial journalism made the old type of newspaper 
extremely difficult to run ; the new newspaper lived on advertise- 
ments, and without a big circulation it could not get them. To 
run without advertisements was ruinous, even to a millionaire ; 
and before the end of his life Northcliffe is reported to have said 
that he had made it impossible for any but the existing Trusts, 
which had bought up nearly all the papers, to start a new paper. 
In these circumstances the Press magnate could consider other 
things as well as selling value. Propaganda, carefully introduced, 
mingled well enough with news. But if the largest possible 
circulation was to be maintained, conventional prejudices had 
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to be supported and the commonly-accepted and nationalistic 
picture of the world constantly repainted in attractive colours. 

The whole of the new Press was a subtle piece of flattery, a 
flattery of current prejudices and accepted superstitions. It 
encouraged the pleasant view that it was a righteous and praise- 
worthy thing to indulge to the full on behalf of one’s class or 
nation those passions which the moral code aimed at curbing or 
sublimating in private life. It provided a moral holiday in which 
everything that is usually considered socially undesirable became 
virtuous and patriotic. Sex came high in the new proprietor’s 
list of news values, and if (as Mr. Kennedy Jones, who was one 
of Lord Northcliffe’s early henchmen, tells us) a “ first-class 
murder ” came only second to war as a “best seller,’’ a second- 
class divorce case ran it close, while a “‘ sex-crime ”’ was better 
than either. Lord Northcliffe’s imitators exploited the sex motif 
more fully than he had ever done, and evolved an elaborate 
technique for exciting without shocking. The details of a 
pornographic story, found to be specially suitable for Sunday 
reading, were for many years always carefully introduced with 
well-chosen remarks about the regrettable nature of the be- 
haviour to be described. In this way pruriency and prudery 
could be simultaneously and profitably satisfied. By the same 
method national passions would both sell a newspaper and 
promote the extension of the British Empire, as long as the desire 
for aggrandisement was dressed in faultless: phraseology about 
the white man’s burden. The Boer War was the first boasted 
triumph of the new Press, and it incidentally raised the circulation 
of the Mail from half a million to a million. 

The home politics of the new Press were also dictated 
primarily by the fact that the proprietor desired the largest 
possible circulation. What the public wanted meant to him 
what an excited public would most eagerly read. Philip drunk 
was always a better customer, if not a better politician, than 
Philip sober. As long as the politics were hot and did not too 
obviously contradict known facts or accepted prejudices, the 
proprietor could propagate what views he liked. And, again, 
there was no difficulty in combining his own type of propaganda 
with the best selling value. It was easy to represent “ ad- 
vanced ” opinions as unpatriotic and subversive. Radicalism, 
Syndicalism, Atheism, Socialism, Anarchism, Communism or 
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Sinn Fein could all be presented as a single common enemy, to 
be treated like any foreign country which it was convenient to 
abuse at the moment. The very nature of the new Press made 
careful, considered or non-partisan news and comment impossible. 

This type of journalism was providing an antidote as well 
as a substitute for education. Its aim not being to convince 
the reason of a special public, but merely to exploit the passions 
of the largest possible public, its appeal was necessarily rather 
to those instincts we all have in common than to the judg- 
ment comparatively few had learnt to use. The result was 
an appeal to what may be called the least common factor in the 
community. In the new journalism the standard of English, 
the standard of thought and of accuracy, except as to detail, 
were all low. The commercial paper could not afford to stimulate 
thought, court criticism, or promote new ideas, since the majority 
of its readers liked only mechanical novelties, vicarious excite- 
ment, not argument, neatly tabulated opinions, not the material 
for thought, and resented the intrusion of dangerous and un- 
familiar notions, when they might be provided with a comfortable 
assurance that everything was going along pretty well and very 
much as usual. 

The commercial Press, however, did not provide the only 
source of information, and numerous other agencies were at once 
supplying its deficiencies and building up a contrary conception 
of the social world in which the office boy found himself. Educa- 
tion itself was extended in duration and improved in quality ; 
the influence of the cheap secondary school produced a more 
critical public. The imagination and teaching of writers like 
H. G. Wells, and a score of others only less influential, penetrated 
many strata of society. The strengthening of trade unions, the 
formation of a Labour Press, and the lectures and propaganda 
of innumerable Labour workers all tended to create among 
working-class readers a picture of the social world unlike that 
given them in the commercial Press. In this direction, too, the 
War was a potent force. As usual, its result was to hasten a 
tendency already in operation. The process which C, E. Montague 
has described in Disenchaniment, the gradual disillusion, the 
discovery by men in France, and later by those at home, that 
neither the causes nor the conduct of the War resembled their 
presentation in the Press, and that the high idealism with which 
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Englishmen had entered the struggle was only too often being 
exploited for ends which the idealists did not approve—this 
process had an immediate reaction upon the influence of news- 
papers. The authority of the printed word was undermined, and 
the commonplace that “‘ you can’t believe a word you read ’’ led 
naturally to the political scepticism of the voter, described by 
Graham Wallas, who said he knew he ‘‘ was ’ad last time, and 
knew he would be ’ad at this election, too.” 

The feeling of disillusion and the resistance to propaganda 
lessened the influence of the daily paper, but not its circulation. 
The sceptic was just as interested in murdered maidens, divorced. 
duchesses, football results, cinema stars, and “‘ all the winners ”’ 
as the original office boy ; in fact, these appetites had grown with 
feeding. But he did not vote as the paper told him—as each 
election has more clearly demonstrated. The newspaper pro- 
prietor, quick to note changes in popular feeling, has responded 
to the more critical mood of his public, and the daily paper, if 
only for commercial reasons, has improved in style, in standard. 
of accuracy and in quality of news. Nevertheless it may well 
be doubted if the direct political effect of a commercial newspaper 
on home affairs is now greater than that of a good weekly with a 
small circulation. The power of the large-scale daily, with its 
million readers, may still be overwhelmingly important as regards 


foreign affairs, where there is little alternative source of informa- 


tion. But in home affairs, where the daily paper has so many 
rival authorities to meet, its main effect is to confuse the issues, 
divert interest from the significant to the petty and the transient, 
and to increase the difficulties in the way of serious discussion. 
The Adult Education movement is the most significant 
attempt to supplement a ludicrously inadequate ‘‘ elementary ”’ 
education by something more solid and more reliable than the 
daily Press. To-day the elementarily educated are conscious of 
the deficiencies of their sources of information in much the samé 
way as Northcliffe’s office boy was when the Daily Mail was 
founded a generation ago. But the needs of the adult worker 
cannot be satisfied or exploited by any newspaper. His demand 
is for a clearer understanding of political and social issues and a 
more instructed share in the world’s thought, literature and 
science. He is conscious of being part of a society in which the 
best things are kept from him. The picture he finds of this society 
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in the trivial and irrelevant romanticism of the penny newspaper 
is not only inadequate, but often deliberately misleading. Where 
his own experience can check what he is told he finds the dis- 
crepancy so wide that he is driven to the conclusion that the whole 
must be utterly unreliable. He continues to read the paper 
because a daily supply of information has grown to be a necessity, 
and because its sporting columns are an integral part of his 
principal recreation and amusement. He may, in fact, be more 
receptive to its headline suggestion than he is aware of being, 
but he learns to turn to other sources for his ideas of economics 
and social questions. It may be true that the Great Society has 
become too large to imagine, and too complex to comprehend. 
This, however, is not a reason for giving up the whole business as 
a bad job and accepting any mythology that is offered. It is 
possible to have a reliable map of a country which cannot be 
known in detail. But whereas a newspaper mythology may be 
picked up from headlines and snappy paragraphs, a serviceable 
map and the ability to use it can only be acquired by a long and 
difficult educational process. 

Norman Angell, who has had a long experience as a journalist 
and worked for Lord Northcliffe in the days when the Paris Daily 
Mail was a novelty, once wrote that there was a “ Gresham’s 
Law ” in the news supply just as there was in economics. When 
there are two currencies the worse tends to drive out the better, 
and when there are responsible and irresponsible papers, the 
former tends to destroy the latter. It is true that sensational 
journalism has made the life of the more honest and serious 
papers a hard one, and that trusts have now killed or absorbed 
most of the independent and educative newspapers. But Norman 
Angell might have pushed the analogy a stage further. Some 
day the currency may get so bad that it becomes intolerable. 
People will permit what afterwards seems an almost incredible 
debasement of the currency rather than make the effort to 
improve it. Yet there are limits to the process both in currency 
and in newspapers. The time comes when the discredited 
currency is refused and the demand for a more reliable means of 
exchange must be met. The growth of the Adult Education 
movement appears to be some indication that such a stage has 
been reached in England to-day. 


ADULT EDUCATION AND TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION 


By W.H. Perkins, M.Sc., and L. K. Hinpmarsu, M.A., Officers 
of the Lancashire Education Committee 


INTERCOURSE and contact between the various sections of 
the Adult Education movement inevitably suggests questions for 
enquiry and discussion. Professor Laski’s comprehensive survey 
(Journal of Adult Education, September, 1926, pp. 11-26), pro- 
pounds a large number of such questions, and will serve for some 
time to come as a stimulus to both the student and the propa- 
gandist. But even he has not come to realize the urgency of 
some inquiry into the relation between the movement for Adult 
Education and the established system of Technical Education. 
He certainly goes so far as to ask, in dealing with a scheme for 
research into the history of Adult Education, whether ‘‘ the early 
history of technical education is a genuine part of our record.” 
We may imply that the recent developments of technical educa- 
tion are definitely excluded, and that there is some doubt whether 
the pioneering of the nineteenth century mechanic may be com- 
pared with that of the twentieth century trade unionist. For 
what it is worth, we record our own opinion that a comprehensive 
history of adult education which neglects the Mechanics Institutes, 
will be seriously defective. But the wider and more serious 
question of the divorce between the technical education of to-day 
and the adult education movement, appears to demand more 
detailed consideration at once. Professor Laski, speaking on 
behalf of the Adult Education movement, is not misrepresenting 
its present outlook when he entirely excludes the part-time 
instruction organized by the local education authorities from its 
purview. All such part-time instruction, whether definitely 
vocational or not, is known in official circles as Technical Educa- 
tion. It is administered as a whole in the offices of the Board of 
Education and the Local Authorities. In some quarters the 
adjective ‘‘Technical’’ is regarded as misleading and the 
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alternative description ‘‘ Further Education” is used. But 
whatever name is chosen, the official system has little in common 
with the semi-official movement. The editors of this Journal, for 
instance, in their classification (September, 1926, p. 5) of the types 
of institution in which they think their readers will be interested, 
enumerate the following :— 


University Tutorial Classes, W.E.A., Labour Colleges, 
Y.M.C.A., Rotary Clubs, Literary Institutes, Adult Education 
in Prisons, Women’s Institutes, Church Tutorial Classes, Copec, 
Adult School Union, Settlements, etc. 


Polytechnics and Municipal Colleges are too important to be 
included in “etc.” They are simply not recognized. The 
definition of adult education does not include them, though 
apparently it does include Literary Institutes. Further editorial 
comment (March, 1926) on the London Men’s Institutes extends 
generous recognition to another branch of the official system. 
But the general situation is best understood from a type of 
sentence which often occurs in adult education literature, and 
which usually begins something like this: ‘‘ But, while we do not 
wish to underestimate the value of the work done in Technical 
Schools . . .” 

As far as finance and public control are concerned, the 
system and the movement are, of course, closely associated. 
The same sections and sub-sections of national and local estimates 
contain the provision for their financial aid. The same sub- 
committees, officers, and inspectors, deal with their claims and 
answer to the public for the way in which the aid is allocated. 
At this point contact is close, but there will be real danger of 
overlapping of functions and confusion of purposes, until there is 
closer touch at all other points. 

It may be well, therefore, to set out briefly the outstanding 
characteristics of the system of technical or further education, 
and to attempt to discover why, outside official circles, it appears 
to have so little in common with the movement for Adult Educa- 
tion. The diversity of standard and range in the work of tech- 
nical schools and classes is enormous. The simplest element of 
the work may be a class of fifteen or twenty boys and girls of 
fourteen to eighteen years of age in a village schoolroom, attending 
for one evening per week to receive instruction in Arithmetic and 
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English such as they have already received in the public elementary 
schools and forgotten with alarming rapidity. On another even- 
ing, in the same school, an elder group may attend fora course in 
Dressmaking, First Aid, or Woodcarving. At the other end of 
the scale we may have a local college, specially built for its 
purpose, furnished and equipped with every up-to-date con- 
trivance, staffed with a highly-qualified body of teachers (mainly 
full-time), and giving instruction in a vast range of subjects from 
Engineering, Tanning and Confectionery, to Astronomy, Econo- 
mics, Psychology and Water-colour Sketching. It might at first 
be supposed that schools of such variety have no common 
characteristics and no unifying principle. But there are points of 
similarity. The primary motive of the students is the same ; 
they all begin to a greater or less degree with the belief that 
further education may contribute to material prosperity. The 
farmer’s son who learns how to determine the area of a field or 
the volume of a hayrick, hopes that this knowledge will be useful 
to him in his daily work ; the office boy who studies shorthand 
and typewriting, hopes to be promoted to a junior clerkship ; the 
expert foreman who studies motor car engineering, or the young 
chemist who aims at the National Certificate in Chemistry, alike 
expect that the certificate they obtain or the knowledge they 
acquire will help them to higher positions in their industries. 
The vocational motive, however, though dominant, is not exclu- 
sive or destructive of others, especially when adolescence is past. 
The housewife who studies Cookery, Dressmaking, or Sick 
Nursing, usually does so for the benefit of her household, Her 
primary aim may be to spend the family income efficiently, but 
in very many cases it will be found that her later studies satisfy 
one of Professor Laski’s philosophic tests of adequacy. Out of 
the discipline of her studies is born a quickening of social con- 
science which leads her to seek to enrich the common life. And 
this test is satisfied more and more by the work of those who 
subject themselves to the discipline of the public system of 
Technical Education through the years of adolescence. Their 
later years of advanced study often have as much social significance 
as the years spent at the Universities by prospective ministers of 
religion, medical men, or administrators. 

Among those who are responsible for the administration of 
Technical Education, the word “‘ persistence” has an interesting 
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special meaning. It is used to represent the tendency to progress 
in successive years from one course or class to a suitable successor. 
It must be remembered that attendance at evening classes on the 
part of adolescents is almost entirely voluntary. Parents and 
employers may be able to exercise partial compulsion, but its 
effects are not widespread. The young student has to sacrifice 
his own time to his studies to the exclusion of his lighter interests 
and recreation. The “ persistent” boy or girl commences to 
attend a junior course on leaving the elementary school at the 
age of fourteen, and then proceeds to senior course at about 
sixteen, continuing possibly to the age of twenty-one or twenty- 
two. During this period the courses will occupy six hours (three 
evenings) per week for six or eight months in the year. Home- 
work will be sufficient to occupy another evening. Travelling to 
the classes may conceivably involve (especially in the later years) 
long journeys by train or omnibus. In Lancashire, journeys of 
twenty miles to evening classes are not uncommon. Conditions 
of employment (or even of unemployment) may add seriously to 
the difficulties of regular attendance. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that there are many who fall by the way, and that the 
“ persistence factor” is apt to appear disappointingly small. 
Even the determined student may find misfortunes. His class 
may fall to such small numbers that it has to be closed, and he is 
left stranded. He may perhaps fail in one of the subjects of 
examination and have to repeat the work during another session, 
Accidental omission to observe some regulation of an examining 
or certifying body may also be a cause of vexatious delay. Above 
all, the physical strain of full-time employment and part-time 
study may prove to be intolerable. 

It is, of course, true that there are instances in which the 
difficulties referred to above are lessened. Some employers, 
recognizing the industrial and social value of continued education, 
make a practice of releasing their younger employees for attend- 
ance at day classes. Others make special concessicns to those 
who continue to attend evening courses. But, on the whole, the 
stimulus provided by employers is less than it should be, and 
there is great need for comprehensive schemes in which the young 
wage-earner is regarded rather as an apprentice than as a producer. 
Industrial conditions as distinct from the employer’s outlook are 
often the most serious obstacle in the way of such schemes. The 
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coal mining industry, for instance, would benefit enormously by 
the extension of elementary instruction in simple scientific and 
economic subjects. But the conditions under which the industry 
is at present organized make it extremely difficult for even the 
most progressive employer to release a willing student to take 
advantage of classes which could easily be organized. 

The cost of Technical Education is borne almost entirely by 
public funds. There are few endowments, and they are relatively 
small. Fees are exceptionally low, ranging from Is, or 2s. 6d. per 
session for junior courses to about 21s. for the most advanced. 
In nearly every district there is liberal provision for the remission 
of fees as the student passes from year to year of the course. In 
most areas, too, substantial contributions are made when neces- 
sary towards the cost of travelling. But even so, bearing in mind 
the financial resources of the average student, the cost of books 
and instruments, occasional meals and other expenses make an 
appreciable demand on individuals and provide an adequate test 
of the seriousness of voluntary attendance. Those who are 
responsible for the allocation of public funds have therefore 
substantial reasons for thinking their money is well spent. The 
instruction is obviously valued by those who seek it, and the 
system is to some extent self-selective in that only those qualified 
by ability and determination find their way into the more advanced 
classes, which are the most expensive to maintain. 

There is, therefore, very little criticism of the cost of Technical 
Education even in those quarters where educational expenditure 
as a whole is most strongly attacked. The extension and develop- 
ment of the system are limited, not so much by financial as by 
industrial and social considerations. 

It may be convenient here to deal briefly with the statistics 
which are available to show the present scope of the system of 
Technical Education. A valuable summary will be found in the 
Report of the Board of Education for 1924-25.  ‘‘ Some measure 
of the extent to which a continuative system of education has 
been developed in an area,” says the Report, ‘‘ may be obtained 
by expressing the number of young persons aged fourteen to 
fifteen on enrolment as a percentage of the total number of the 
same age, omitting in both cases those who are attending full-time 
courses,” For England and Wales the percentage is about 20. 
In some northern County Boroughs it is 50 or more, and in 
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London it is over 40. Using another measure, it is found that 
in a well-organized County Borough (the most favourable type of 
area) about one-third of those leaving elementary schools join 
evening classes at the first opportunity. When we come to 
examine persistence, we find that 30 to 40 per cent. of the first 
year fall out in the second year, and about 45 per cent. of the 
second year do not proceed to a third year. Thus, even under 
fairly good organization, out of 100 children who leave the 
elementary schools at the age of fourteen, only about 33 enter on 
any organized form of further education. Of the 33, 11 drop out 
at the end of the first year, and about ro more at the end of the 
second year. It is generally held that serious and really remunera- 
tive study only commences during the third year, so that the 
proportion who really take advantage of the opportunities 
provided is perhaps disappointingly small. The determining 
factors have already been discussed, but, taking the country as a 
whole, the residue is still formidable. In England and Wales in 
1924-25, 680,943 persons (376,743 males and 304,200 females) 
attended part-time courses. Of these about 25 per cent. of the 
males and 37 per cent. of the females were over twenty-one years 
of age. The elder pupils include, of course, not only those who 
have persisted in organized courses since leaving school, but all 
those who have rejoined at‘a later age the various classes organized 
specially for them. The average number of hours of attend- 
ance of the whole body of students varies very widely, but in 
English County Boroughs it reaches 70, and in London 61. 
One Borough has a figure as high as 116, while, for another, 
it falls as low as 43. The maximum number of hours of 
attendance depends on the course. A senior student who is 
taking a full course may attend 150-160, while others may only 
enrol for a period of twenty hours in an isolated subject of their 
own choosing. 

The foregoing description, though necessarily incomplete, has 
been given in order to provide a fair estimate of the system of 
Technical Education as conceived and organized in this country 
to-day. That system actually provides instruction which is not 
provided in any other way for a large number of adolescents. 
Perhaps, as a consequence of the work among adolescents, it is 
still, from the numerical point of view, by far the most important 
agency which exists for the education of adults, and it cannot be 
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overlooked by those who wish to survey the whole field of adult 
education. 

The scope of Adult Education as distinct from Technical 
Education does not demand exhaustive definition in this Journal. 
It is indicated in the Editor’s List of Institutions already quoted 
on p. 132. Adult Education has already been referred to as a 
“movement” clearly distinguished from the “system” of 
Technical Education. The underlying basis of the movement 
must, of course, ultimately be a satisfactory and adequate 
philosophy. Professor Laski has enunciated two tests of an 
adequate philosophy which will no doubt find wide acceptance 
even amongst those who differ with regard to the aims of education 
asa whole. They are :— 


(1) Does the particular school of effort for which allegiance 
is asked involve a discipline which confers ability to be sceptical, 
the power to refuse the conclusions of authority merely because 
they emanate from authority ? and 

(2) Which has already been referred to in this article. 
Is a quickening of the social conscience borne out of the disci- 
pline of the particular school which leads the student, whether 
in literature or political science or biology, to seek to enrich the 
common life ? 


It is not quite clear why Professor Laski limits the range of 
studies to Literature, Political Science or Biology. It is perhaps 
doubtful whether he really intended any limitation at all, and we 
have already argued on this test in its relation to the practical 
education of the housewife. The extent to which the movement 
has developed on lines which may be regarded as more or less in 
accordance with these tests is, of course, still very small. Pro- 
fessor Laski himself, in an address to the British Institute of 
Adult Education at Oxford in 1925, summed it up roughly as 
follows :— 


“There are not more than half a million people over the 
age of eighteen doing non-vocational work of some kind or 
other, and of these only 60,000 do work of the standard of a 
one-year class. In any sense that is real we reach less than 
5 per cent. of the population. Of the students in Tutorial 
Classes, well over half were non-manual workers. The move- 
ment does not touch unskilled labour at all. We have no 
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influence on young people between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-three. We have little influence on such classes as the 
shopkeepers, the industrial technicians, and the superior black- 
coated proletariat.” 


Professor Laski is dealing with the movement in its widest 
sense, but, for the purposes of practical argument and comparison, 
it is perhaps best to consider first the types of work in Adult 
Education which come within the special Regulations of the 
Board of Education. Tutorial Classes, Preparatory and One- 
Year Classes and Terminal Courses may still be regarded as the 
central mass from which other branches of Adult Education 
derive energy and stimulus. The Board’s returns for 1924-25, 
show the following numbers of students in recognized classes :— 


Qualified for 
6.768 Grant. 
,768 men 
Courses under Universities : 3,808 no 7,087 
5,385 men 
Courses under organized bodies . 5,142 tas 6,734 
Extension Lecture Courses . 1,184 704 
22,287 14,525 


If we assume that all these students were over twenty-one years 
of age (which is probably not quite true), we find that the total 
number is about one-ninth of the number of the same age in 
classes conducted under the Technical Regulations. The system 
of study and the methods of organization of these courses are 
well known. What is perhaps not so fully understood is the 
extent to which they are maintained from public funds. The 
cost of a Tutorial Class may be taken to be about {100 per annum. 
Of this about 60 per cent. is obtained directly from the Board of 
Education in the form of grant. The remainder comes from 
sources to which the Government and the Local Education 
Authorities contribute largely. Probably not more than 5 per 
cent. comes from students’ fees. It must not be forgotten in 
considering these figures that the classes recognized under the 
Adult Education Regulations are much more costly than any 
other form of part-time study which is supported from public 
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funds. Even the most elementary classes cost from 30s. to £2 per 
meeting, and Tutorial Classes may cost over £4. A two-hour 
meeting of the most advanced class recognized under the Technical 
School Regulations will rarely cost as much as 30s. The principal 
cause of the disparity is to be found in the salaries paid to the 
teachers. There is no justification for paying {80 for twenty-four 
weekly meetings to a tutorial class tutor, and limiting an equally 
well-qualified teacher in a Technical College to 22s., or, at most, 
25s. per meeting. This particular question may ultimately prove 
to be fundamental in determining the future relations of all forms 
of part-time instruction which depend on public funds for their 
maintenance. 

There are, of course, many other branches of Adult Education 
apart from Tutorial and similar classes. Some of them, like the 
teaching carried on in prisons, are carried on voluntarily in the 
absence of any appreciable support from the public purse. Others, 
like the Labour Colleges, will not accept even the small amount of 
control which public assistance involves, and must perforce be 
self-supporting. Every branch is anxious to extend its activities 
so that the scope of the movement as a whole may be widened. 
But none of them, as we have already pointed out, appears to 
seek any close alliance with the system of Technical Education, 
in spite of the fact that within that system there is much more 
instruction of adults and probably as much education of adults as 
there is outside it. But before really great developments can 
take place the system must become a recognized part of the 
movement. It must form the basis on which the other parts 
rest. The local colleges must become natural centres for all 
forms of adult activity, except in the largest cities where sub- 
division on specialist lines can be justified. Possible conse- 
quences of this larger view of adult education will be discussed 
later. It is necessary first of all to deal with the objections or 
misconceptions which stand in the way of its adoption. Let us 
therefore regard the technical college and the evening institute 
as suppliants for admission to the Adult Education movement, 
and imagine the arguments used by existing members against 
their admission. 

The first and most commonly accepted argument is that the 
system of Technical Education is entirely vocational, or, at least, 
that the motive of the students is essentially utilitarian. As far 
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as the younger students are concerned this argument has already 
been substantially admitted, but its universality has been 
challenged in the case of the adult. It probably does not apply 
with any greater force in the case of the whole body of adult 
students in technical schools than in the case of adult students 
in Tutorial Classes. Even Tutorial Classes are frequented for 
vocational motives by some school teachers, trade union officials, 
and the like. But arguments about vocationalism are rapidly 
losing their force. Ifa boy has left school to be a plumber, and 
if there is anything to be learnt which is useful to plumbers in 
evening classes, it is better that he should at that stage of his 
career attend the evening courses for young plumbers. If he is 
to be a good citizen, it is better that he should be a good workman 
too. During his vocational studies he will meet many problems 
which are essentially the same as those which make up non- 
vocational courses. He will, moreover, develop the habit of 
study, and when he reaches the adult stage he will be ready to 
pass on into what are for him purely non-vocational courses, 
though they may have a vocational interest for others (e.g., art, 
economics). There is much non-vocational work of this kind in 
technical colleges and institutes, and there would be more if it 
could be suitably allied with the work which has grown up 
outside them. Much has been written about the keenness and 
force of the discussions which take place in Tutorial Classes. 
Both the present writers have had actual experience of such 
discussions, but for one of us at any rate the most memorable 
discussion on economics took place in a technical school class 
which was supposed to be dealing with the Economics of the 
Cotton Industry. 

Another alleged distinction which is held to be vital between 
adult education proper and the classes held in technical colleges 
is connected with the standard of instruction and with methods 
of teaching. The frequently quoted official requirement that 
Tutorial Classes should aim at the standard, within the limit of 
the subject studied, of a University degree in honours, is mis- 
leading and even dangerous. The ordinary academic standards 
are very rarely right standards for the part-time studies of 
working-class adults, and nothing but disappointment can arise 
from their application, particularly in subjects like Economics, 
History and Literature. The work of senior classes in Techno- 
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logy and Science approaches much more nearly to the ordinary 
University level than that of non-vocational classes, even though 
the latter be taught by University teachers. These comparisons, 
however, are all more or less futile, and they may well be dismissed 
with the conclusion that from the point of view of intellectual 
attainment there is little to choose between the various types of 
work amongst adults. Im all types the results are less satis- 
factory than they would be if we could ensure longer and more 
thorough preparation during childhood and adolescence. It is 
possible that from the point cf view of teaching the advantage 
lies, on the whole, with Adult Education Classes. Their relation 
with the Universities enables them to recruit for a proportion of 
their classes distinguished investigators and original thinkers in 
the subjects chosen for study. The salaries which can be paid 
are greater than those which technical college authorities can 
offer under scales which are prescribed by Local Education 
Authorities. In present circumstances teachers find themselves 
distributed between the two types of work mainly on the basis of 
the subjects they present, but even so, it does occasionally happen 
that the same teacher or tutor may be sought for to take both 
types of class. When the choice lies with him he naturally 
chooses the better paid work. When it does not, and he accepts 
a technical school appointment, his duties are no lighter and his 
work no less efficient. The method of instruction in both cases 
is adapted to the ages of the students. Free discussion plays a 
fprominent part of the work done at the class meetings. Written 
work is. always encouraged. In a technical college course it may 
be more nearly compulsory and the lines on which it is to be done 
may be more exactly defined. The result is that, on the whole, 
the technical student does more writing for his tutor, though it 
is of a less elaborate and maybe of a less original character than 
that of the student in an Adult Education class. 

We might go on the same way to discuss other alleged 
differences, but the conclusion would always be the same. Stan- 
dards and methods of work are not the real criteria. The out- 
standing difference between the two types of work is one of 
atmosphere and arises from the different system under which the 
students have been gathered together. In spite of the large 
amount of aid which many Adult classes receive from public 
funds, they have grown up and succeeded because the students 
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have been led to feel themselves responsible for the organization 
of the classes, and free from official control by Committees and 
administrators. They have often been recruited on grounds of 
some common interest, or membership of some association which 
has no obvious connection with the subject of study. They have 
been allowed to choose their own course of study and to have a 
voice in the selection of the tutor and the arrangement of the 
syllabus. The place of meeting is often in a building which they 
frequent for other purposes. They take no examination and 
there are no other tests of the progress of their work. A sug- 
gestion of voluntary effort pervades all the activities of the class. 
All this makes for success, where a feeling that procedure was laid 
down by a committee or director of education might produce 
failure. 

It must not be assumed, however, that the work of adminis- 
tration is less in the apparently free condition than it is in the 
more bureaucratic atmosphere. Local organisers, headquarters 
organizers (whether of W.E.A., Y.M.C.A., or Settlement), officers 
of University Extra-Mural Committees, inspectors and officials of 
the Board of Education and Local Education Authorities will all 
readily testify that the almost invisible administration of self- 
determining classes is both difficult and costly. On the whole, it 
is probably worth the cost as a temporary measure until co- 
ordination and systematization have been developed to the 
extent which is now obviously necessary. 

It will, of course, be argued that co-ordination means bureau- 
cratic control which would inevitably destroy the movement. 
But the modern bureaucrat is changing his views. Some of his 
representatives are already welcomed, often as apostles of freedom, 
at Adult Education gatherings. Bureaucracy has succeeded in 
some fields (e.g., London Men’s Institutes) where other agencies 
have had to admit comparative failure. There is no reason to 
fear that education committees will kill the Adult Education 
movement if they are allowed and encouraged to affiliate it fully 
with their other work. They already control the finest recruiting 
grounds, they have facilities which other bodies do not possess for 
efficient material organization, and they are beginning to approach 
their problems with full recognition for the claims of varying 
educational ideals. They see in the Adult Education movement 
a means by which the pupils who have passed through all the 
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stages of their system of technical instruction may be retained 
under educational influence for many years longer. Their own 
efforts to provide for purely non-vocational or humanistic studies 
are only partly successful, because they come into definite 
competition on unfavourable terms with the work of voluntary 
bodies. They might, of course, have been more enlightened i 
the past. If the Local Education Association and the larger 
technical colleges had sought the assistance of the Universities 
twenty-five years ago and had attempted to provide under 
proper conditions what is now provided in other ways, it might 
have been better for the health of their present educational 
systems. Nowit has become their duty to distribute aid to many 
branches of adult education which have sprung up outside their 
system. With the more modern movements like the Women’s 
Institute, they have maintained close and effective relations, but 
the older work is still detached in a way which is leading towards 
inefficiency and disorganization. The object of this article has 
been to attempt to show the need for closer relations, to urge that 
the detachment may be reduced to a minimum, and to suggest that 
opportunities for study should be more widely distributed and 
used. How, then, is such a state of affairs to be brought about ? 
Apparently the first essential is a great broadening of views on both 
sides. On the one hand, the Adult Education movement needs to 
recognize that the vocational motive is not necessarily a base one, 
that it may lead to real study and scholarly outlook, and that it 
brings into educational circles a larger number of adolescents and 
adults than any other motive. Those who have satisfied their 
vocational needs are often ready for broader curricula and for 
purely intellectual studies which they are prepared to approach 
with as little prejudice and with as much doubt of spurious 
authority as any other group of students. They have generally 
maintained the habit of study for a long period of years, and, 
above all, they have probably developed a feeling of loyalty for an 
institution to which they would gladly remain attached if it had 
more to offer them as its senior members. Co-operation with the 
Universities, summer schools, central libraries, and all the other 
activities of adult education would be of inestimable benefit to 
such students. Nothing of this can be achieved without partici- 
pation in the work of Adult Education on the part of the technical 
colleges and the local education authorities, who must, there- 
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fore, be invited and welcomed into the movement. On the other 
hand, the colleges and the local education associations must be 
prepared to abandon some of their traditional requirements, so 
that the freedom necessary for really live work with adults may 
be obtained. Such freedom has hitherto required voluntary 
bodies for its establishment and maintenance. But voluntary 
bodies should not be needed to administer education which is 
almost entirely maintained from public funds. They can play a 
most important part in organizing demand, in influencing public 
opinion, and in emphasizing the ideals of true education, especially 
when retarding or reactionary influences may be at work. Public 
institutions must learn the lesson which the experience of the 
voluntary bodies has taught. If they will do so a most valuable 
convergence of effort may result. The value of the work already 
done by adults in the public system of education will be recognized 
more widely. The local Colleges may become centres of educa- 
tional work which will satisfy both the tests of Professor Laski’s 
tentative philosophy of Adult Education. The demands of 
nearly all such philosophies can be reduced to two, namely, true 
intellectual independence and sound social feeling. Both of these 
should surely come to life most readily in civic institutions which 
have duties to the whole community. 


THE AMERICAN OPPORTUNITY SCHOOL 


By M. H. Carré, M.A., Lecturer in Philosophy in 
the University of Bristol 


AmMoNncG the multitude of provocative educational experiments 
in the United States, the work of the Opportunity Schools have 
not received much attention. Closely related to the peculiar 
features of American life, they may justly claim to be one of the 
most interesting experiments in Adult Education to be found in 
the world. During a recent tour in the United States the present 
writer had the good fortune to visit several of these institutions, 
and more particularly the example at Denver, Colorado. This 
remarkable community may be briefly described, in English 
terminology, as an educational settlement, a general secondary 
school, a municipal technical and commercial school, a trade 
school, and a school of languages, all rolled into one. It is free. 
Its pupils are composed of the following five classes in the main— 
those who have been deprived for some reason of earlier school 
advantages, those who desire practical training in important 
trades, those already in employment who seek further technical 
skill, backward young persons, and recent immigrants who wish 
to learn English. In general, the principle of the school is to 
offer opportunity for men and girls of every age who wish to 
continue their education in ordinary school subjects or in almost 
any vocation. 

The students put in what time they can spare from their 
regular work; if unemployed, they attend more continuously. 
Courses are organized in response to a demand, the pupil may 
begin at any time, and there appear to be no formal entrance 
requirements. 

Passing through the classrooms and workshops we came upon 
classes of students ranging in ages from sixteen to seventy, of 
every national caste and hue. We found instruction being given 
or offered in forty-two subjects, excluding the common High 
School curriculum. The Industrial subjects included Auto- 
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Mechanics, Bricklaying, Welding, Paperhanging, and the Beauty 
Parlour trade. The commercial part of the building comprised 
among other subjects, Commercial Law, Instruction in the 
Dictaphone and Show-card writing. Here was a middle-aged 
Polish woman beginning English ; next to her was sitting a chef 
ofahotel. There, were employees from dressmaking and millinery 
firms learning their craft. In another section were young people 
preparing for jobs as telegraphists and stenographers. In the 
High School section we watched a class in Chemistry. The boys 
and girls in this room were dividing their time between general 
and industrial studies. At least 50 per cent. of the boys in this 
section of the institution were working after school—they had no 
recess and a short lunch period, so that they might reach their 
place of employment by two o'clock. In the trade division, we 
found classes composed of men who were temporarily out of 
employment, and were taking advantage of the school to vary or 
improve their skill. Some, we were informed, had found them- 
selves in the wrong line of work, measuring material, for instance, 
when they preferred to lay bricks. They had saved enough to 
start learning the trade for which they were by nature adapted. 
Night classes, we were told, were principally made up of men 
studying the trades allied to their daily jobs. Some shops in the 
city request their men to attend these classes. 

The instructor’s programme is an intricate affair. The 
attendance of some students has to be arranged for a few hours a 
week, some for alternate weeks, some for alternate day and night 
classes, some for an intensive programme of eight hours a day ; 
and some former students spend their vacation periods at the 
school for further training. Finally, an employment bureau 
assists students in securing good positions. 

The Opportunity School, at Denver, is seeking greatly to 
extend its buildings. A recent official report states that the 
school has the confidence of the citizens and of the industries 
of Denver. No English visitor, though he must admit the im- 
probability of a similar institution in his own country, can fail to 
be profoundly impressed by the work of the Opportunity Schools 
of America. 


THE NEW POLICY OF THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION 


By H. Warp, C.B.E. 


THE policy of the Board of Education naturally receives 
most attention from the public when controversial issues are 
raised. For the last few years these issues have been numerous 
enough, especially concerning finance and the education of the 
adolescent, though happily the discussions have been more free 
from acrimony than earlier controversies were wont to be, The 
very magnitude of some of them and the public interest in them 
have tended to obscure some other aspects of policy which may 
be fundamentally as important. The development of policy 
to be discussed in this article has escaped the notice of the Press 
as a whole, and even the educational Press has hardly hinted at 
its significance. This is chiefly because it is not revealed except 
in the unattractive form of Regulations and the almost equally 
forbidding form of official circulars, necessarily couched in 
technical language which only students of affairs can properly 
appreciate. 

The policy which it is desired to explain is not so much a 
new policy as a striking development of a policy long in existence. 
Put succinctly, it is a further considerable step in the devolution 
of responsibility from the Central to the Local Authorities in 
Education. The Board at one stride has gone a long way in the 
direction, not of surrendering final control or indeed control at 
all, but of ceasing to lay down rules and prescriptions and of 
leaving the decision on quite important matters to Local Authori- 
ties. The two illustrations it is proposed to offer touch upon the 
curriculum of Elementary Schools and the qualifications of teachers 
in them. 

When the Education Department at Whitehall had to deal 
only with Elementary Education, and the local administrators 
were School Boards, small and large, and numerous but small 
bodies of voluntary managers, the Code of Regulations left very 
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little to the initiative of those who conducted Elementary Schools. 
Buildings and premises were controlled, though on no very high 
standard for voluntary schools, staffing was prescribed, though 
the requirements were not onerous, and the curriculum was 
strictly laid down, at any rate as toa minimum. The rules, also, 
under which Schools of Science should be conducted in order to 
be aided by the central office, were rigid and particular. The 
Regulations for Higher Elementary Schools, when the Cockerton 
judgment had compelled the Board to regularise the position of 
existing schools, were so severe that they were difficult to fulfil, 
and they had the effect, possibly intended, of discouraging all 
development along the lines of higher elementary education. 
Some years before the new Board of Education took 
Secondary Schools in hand on the passing of the Act of 1902, a 
beginning had been made in relaxing the detailed prescriptions 
of the Code for Elementary Schools, when the schedules of 
standard requirements were removed and inspection was substi- 
tuted for the annual examination hitherto in force. The Elemen- 
tary Schools must still teach certain subjects, but the quantities 
and the distribution were no longer set out in articles of the Code. 
The first Regulations for Secondary Schools in the nature of 
things could not resemble the early Elementary Code : there had 
to be room for flexibility, and flexibility implies that the responsi- 
bility for decision rests with local administrators and governors, 
and not with the central authority. So also the Technical School 
Regulations, though full of minutie which were the necessary 
concomitant of grants paid on individual students and courses, 
were not stiffly drawn in the same way as the original Codes. 
But more important than documents and the requirements they 
contain was the new spirit fostered by Sir Robert Morant, the 
willingness and even eagerness to work in co-operation with local 
authorities, and no longer the desire to issue edicts which could 
be discussed only by correspondence. Such co-operation between 
a Central Government Department and bodies which are neces- 
sarily smaller and more limited in their sphere must increase the 
responsibility of the local partners in the association, while it no 
doubt enhances their dignity. It is easy to accuse the Board of 
being dictatorial: to prejudiced minds any cautious questioning 
of a piece of freakishness which may be proposed off-hand by a 
local busybody is at once stigmatized as bureaucratic interference. 
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But if financial questions be set aside as debatable, an impartial 
survey of the relations between the Central and the Local Educa- 
tion Authorities since the Act of 1902 will show that there has 
been a steady tendency to devolve upon the growing experience 
of local bodies the business of deciding upon important educa- 
tional questions hitherto settled by the Central Authority. 

As has been said, the new Regulations constitute an im- 
portant step in the development of this tendency. They have 
two aspects, one administrative, perhaps of little public interest, 
the other educational and calling for attention because large 
questions of what is essentially public policy are involved. 

A few words may be offered on the purely administrative 
aspect. The older Regulations, in force until July 31st, 1926, 
were a curious compound of definitions, descriptions, instructions 
as to procedure, and positive requirements, some made by Act of 
Parliament, others made by the Board. They grew by a sort of 
agglutination. It was very convenient to have in one volume 
almost all that was necessary, and be able to refer to Article 
so and so, instead of to a loose circular. The new Regulations are 
all cast in the same mould, and they are all Grant Regulations, 
laying down all the conditions which must be fulfilled if the 
institution concerned is to be aided from Parliamentary Grant. 
They do not necessarily embody all the requirements of Acts of 
Parliament. They are nothing more than Grant Regulations ; 
expressed in legal language in one sense, but not cumbered with 
the cautions and alternatives that distinguish some legal docu- 
ments, and not providing for all contingencies foreseen and un- 
foreseen. So they are compact. The Code in operation in July, 
1926, had 49 pages and 60 articles ; the new Code has 10 pages 
and 27 articles. The large volume of Regulations for the Training 
of Teachers had 78 pages and 100 articles; the new Regulations 
9 pages and 31 articles. All this should make for simplicity, and 
one of the ideals of the present President of the Board is to 
simplify educational administration. 

But the spirit of the new Regulations is even more important 
than the technical form. The two key-words are “ approved ” 
and “ suitable.” The first raises points to which reference will 
be made later on. The second is applied where in former Regu- 
lations specific directions were given. Premises are now. to be 
“ suitable,” and. the appendix to the.Code upon Building Regula- 
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tions disappears. Subject to one proviso in each of the Secondary 
and the Elementary Regulations the curriculum is to be “ suit- 
able” ; so in the Regulations for the Training of Teachers. The 
staff must also be “ suitable,” though here suitability is defined 
by a schedule of the kinds of teachers which will be recognized in 
elementary schools, and in other institutions some description in 
general terms is given. A wag has summarized the general drift 
of the Regulations as: “suitable instruction must be given in 
suitable premises, to suitable pupils for a suitable time by suitable 
persons, and suitable grants will be paid.” 

The circulars of explanation which were issued with the 
Regulations give a sound and sober reason for the new attitude. 
The Board feel that on certain crucial points, which they can now 
leave to be settled by responsible local authorities and governors, 
there is a general substantial agreement. There need no longer 
be any fear that relaxation of control will bring catastrophes. 
The very large number of men and women who administer educa- 
tion, whether they do unpaid services on committees and govern- 
ing bodies, or are paid officials, can now be trusted not to be 
eccentric, either by extravagance or excessive parsimony; and 
the general sense that pervades the nation of the value of education 
can be depended upon to check any tendency to the outrageous. 
Variation within limits is to be welcomed and encouraged ; the 
limits, though wide, are understood by the public at large. Such 
is the interpretation to be placed on this recent development. It 
is because every one feels that nothing serious will happen that 
the policy has received so little notice and has created no alarm. 

How the transfer of responsibility works may be shown by 
a striking example ortwo. At this time of day it is comparatively 
of little moment whether the central body or local bodies settle 
details about school buildings, and the precise qualifications of 
the staffs of secondary schools and training colleges; minute 
directions concerning the conditions under which instruction can 
be taken out of school, in museums, on playing fields, or by way 
of educational visits, are no longer appropriate concerns of the 
Board of Education. But the President of the Board has gone 
much further than handing over mere details of administration 
to the local bodies. He has “‘ surrendered,” as a pessimist might 
put it, some important principles, hitherto prerogatives of the 
Board accepted generally without challenge. Two may be cited. 
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These are the determination of the curriculum of the elementary 
school and the prescription of the requirements of the Certificate 
of the Board. From now forward, Local Education Authorities 
will be under no formal obligation to teach certain subjects in 
elementary schools as part of the elementary education, which 
they are bound to provide. Even the “ practical instruction ” of 
which there must be “ adequate provision,” and the “ courses of 
advanced instruction for the older and more intelligent children ” 
are no more closely defined than they were in the Consolidating 
Act of 1921. So also the qualifications which the term “ Certifi- 
cated Teacher ” implies are left to the determination of bodies 
other than the Board, and are no longer set out in Regulations. 
The first of these deserves a closer examination. The new 
Code of Regulations for Elementary Schools has two articles on 
curriculum. Article 4 reads: “ The Schools maintained by an 
Authority must be organized with due regard to the circumstances 
and needs of the locality and must be so co-ordinated as to ensure 
among other things that adequate provision is made for practical 
instruction and for courses of advanced instruction for the older 
and more intelligent children.” Article 10 (a) reads: ‘‘ The 
secular instruction in a school or Centre must be in accordance 
with a suitable curriculum and syllabus framed with due regard 
to the organization and circumstances of the School or Schools 
concerned.”” The Codes in operation for many years before 1926 
contained very much more. The Introduction was the magnifi- 
cent description of the purpose of the Public Elementary School, 
attributed to Sir Robert Morant. No finer piece of writing has 
been seen in a public document. It is gratifying to know that, 
though it disappears from the legally framed new Code, it is to 
have the first place in the new edition of the Suggestions to 
Teachers. The old Codes also included, besides an account in 
general terms of the work expected in schools and classes for 
younger children, a long article (Article 2) explaining in some 
detail what subjects ‘“‘ should be taught ”’ to older children. They 
were grouped under the heads following : the English Language ; 
Handwriting ; Arithmetic; Drawing; Practical Instruction in 
Handicraft, Gardening, Domestic and other subjects ; Observa- 
tion Lessons and Nature Study ; Geography ; History ; Singing ; 
Hygiene and Physical Training ; Moral Instruction. “ It is not 
necessary,” the Code continued, “ that all the subjects should be 
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taught in every school or class, and the curriculum as a whole may 
be varied when the Board are satisfied that its modification is 
required by the needs of the children or the circumstances of the 
school, or is justified for the purpose of experiment.” 

This long article, which sets forth in an attractive, if in a 
general form, the meaning and scope of the content of Elementary 
Education, was hortatory and not imperative. The word 
“must,” in fact, is seldom used in the parts of the Code which 
deal with curriculum and syllabus, and then only when procedure, 
e.g., as to the place of religious instruction on the time-table, is 
concerned. The omission of the exhortations from the new Code, 
therefore, strictly speaking, involves no change in positive 
requirements. A casual observer might suppose that there has 
been only a modification in drafting. 

Yet the change is significant. The old Code had the weight 
of tradition behind it, and the memory of a period when the Code 
was couched in very definite terms. The schools retained the 
feeling that ‘‘ should ” would be interpreted as “‘ are bound to.” 
The complete omission even of a sketch of what constitutes 
elementary Education in the eyes of the Board does mean that 
the responsibility for secular instruction which lies upon Local 
Education Authorities is something more than the responsibility 
for seeing that departmental and official instructions and advice 
are carried out. It is the last step in a long process, and the 
difference between Lowe’s Code of 1862 and the Code of 1927 is a 
measure not only of the increasing freedom given to teachers, so 
far as the central office is concerned, but of the growth of local 
control over Elementary Education. When it is remembered 
that the Municipal Corporations Act was passed less than a 
century ago, the rapid development of local authorities and the 
evolution of a working relationship between them and the central 
ministries can be realised. 

A cynic may declare that the addition to the freedom of the 
Local Authorities is illusory. The Board after all retains control. 
It is they who must decide what is “ suitable’ and they who 
“ approve ’’ the actions of the Local Authorities in all directions. 
They have the power of the purse. They can refuse to accept a 
syllabus that is not “suitable” in their eyes, and declare in- 
efficient a school that follows it. Well, time will show. It is, 
of course, conceivable that the Board might seek to recover by 
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circulars and administrative instructions the ground they may 
seem to have lost by Regulations. They might ordain that no 
elementary school curriculum which did not include this or that 
subject should be approved. They might, in short, reimpose by 
minutes and procedure a tyranny. Ifthey did they would embark 
on a policy which would be foreign to the tendency of the adminis- 
trations of the last thirty years. 

But no one who has followed the current of affairs since the 
abolition of specific requirements in the Code, the old ‘‘ standard ”’ 
syllabuses, can seriously anticipate so violent a revolution. For 
one thing, the independence of the large Local Authorities is too 
well established to be overturned. Whitehall, powerful though 
it may be, cannot, in fact, dictate on details to the London 
County Council or to the West Riding. The power of the purse, 
even when laggard Authorities have to be pressed, is not so 
strong in reality as it appears to be in theory. For another, the 
whole weight of the Teachers’ Associations, now on the whole on 
the side of the Board, would be thrown against any movement 
which seemed to threaten the initiative of those who have the 
actual work of teaching tocarryon. He would bea bold President 
who would fly in the face both of local administrators and authori- 
ties and of teachers, in order to re-establish a kind of control 
which has been steadily relaxed for so long a period. As the 
circular accompanying the new Code says, there does exist a 
general agreement as to what Elementary Education means, and 
it is to the interest of no one to disturb it. 

Moreover, apart from public opinion, and apart from the 
desire for independence among authorities and teachers, there are 
forces abroad a realization of which should dispel any lingering 
fears that chaos may ultimately follow any relinquishing of control 
by the Central Authority. Without minute prescriptions from 
this quarter, the curriculum of Secondary Schools is fairly well 
established. It is governed to a large extent by University 
requirements, too much so in the view of many critics. In its 
turn this curriculum must have some influence on that of the 
Elementary Schools, even though relatively few elementary 
scholars proceed to the Secondary School. As the idea gains 
ground, as it is now rapidly doing, that the lower of the two 
grades of education is not elementary but primary, leading on to 
Secondary Education as a continuation and a development, the 
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influence of Secondary Schools and of schools of post-primary 
education generally will dominate more and more the curriculum 
of Primary Schools; at any rate, it will be a steadying force 
which will effectually prevent eccentricity and check any tendency 
to retrograding. 

The discussion so far has assumed a possible danger likely to 
arise from the new Code, that Authorities may use their freedom 
to curtail Elementary Education. There are, indeed, plenty of 
critics who, without closely examining the meaning of what they 
advocate, demand that the multiplicity of subjects now taught 
in Elementary Schools should be drastically reduced. The 
“‘Three R’s”’ are held to be enough, though exactly what the 
Three R’s may mean, in fact, is seldom explained. Will any 
Local Authority take those critics at their word and bring back 
the curriculum of 1862—that is, reading aloud from a few pre- 
scribed books, very elementary arithmetic, handwriting and 
writing from dictation with little or no composition, and needle- 
work for girls? The weight of established practice is so great, 
the influences just described are so strong and the public opinion 
of the parents now interested so widespread, that no serious fears 
of a backward movement need be entertained. Nor, on the 
whole, need anyone anticipate freakish experiments in the 
direction of extravagance in the curriculum; for the same 
influences which should prevent movement in one direction will 
prevent eccentricity in another. Experiments within the wide 
field of general agreement will, it may be hoped, be undertaken. 
Lord Eustace Percy, it is believed, will go a long way towards 
encouraging them. But any considerable departures from a 
rough uniformity are improbable. 

The omission of the advisory articles on curriculum from the 
new Code does clear the way for an inquiry which has perhaps 
been long overdue. What, after all, are the constituents of 
“ Primary ’’ Education? How far are these constituents which 
should be common to all schools for children of ‘‘ primary ” age, 
that is, up to eleven or thereabouts, what are they, and what 
constituents may vary with the circumstances of the school ? 
It is now possible to examine this question without being em- 
barrassed by the requirements of an ‘“‘ Elementary ” school and 
its Code. The President of the Board has referred the question, 
or an analogous one, to the Consultative Committee, and it may 
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be hoped that the result of the deliberations of the Committee 
will be at any rate to focus public attention and perhaps guide 
public opinion. 

The other remarkable instance of change in the new Regula- 
tions to which reference has been made, is the final abandonment 
by the Board of detailed control over the certification of teachers 
for service in Elementary Schools. At one time the Board not 
only examined all candidates for certification, but prescribed in 
great detail the courses of preparation for the Certificate. Even 
in 1927 about half of those who were eligible for service and 
considerably more than half of those who annually do go into 
Elementary Schools to teach were examined by officers of the 
Board, though no longer as formerly on unvarying syllabuses. 
This is to cease. A “ Certificated Teacher” used to connote a 
very definite course of training, alike for all aspirants. Of late 
years the connotation has been much less precise, and, when the 
Board’s examinations come to an end in 1928 or 1929, it will be 
less precise still. The term will imply a course of training beyond 
that of a Secondary School, and it will imply success in an exami- 
nation test ; but the examining bodies, the exact constitution of 
which is not yet settled, will be various, and the subjects and 
standards of the examinations will not be laid down in Regulations, 

This step, like the step described earlier, is the final stage of a 
movement long in process of evolving. In the opinion of some, 
the President of the Board has been precipitate ; but it is fair to 
point out that to retain the specific requirements hitherto made 
would be quite contrary to the spirit and purpose of the new 
Regulations as a whole. The charge of undue haste is founded 
not so much on opposition to a principle as on apprehensions 
concerning the character of the new examining bodies to be set 
up. Inany case, the Board’s Certificate was already undoubtedly 
on the way to becoming a “licence to teach” in Elementary 
Schools and little more. The new move accelerates the process. 
The fact that negotiations concerning the new examining bodies 
are still proceeding makes any further discussion of them in- 
appropriate at this juncture. 

One remark may be permitted. In former years a “ Certifi- 
cated Teacher ” was trained to be able to undertake any class and 
any subject in an Elementary School. He was a “ general 
practitioner.”” When a post was vacant, the credentials of the 
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candidates did not need to be examined in great detail by appoint- 
ing bodies ; if his character was good, and he could bring testi- 
monials to show his skill and past success, it was enough. What 
he had studied was well known. The Training College courses in 
recent years have been so various that appointing bodies have at 
times been embarrassed to know exactly what certification 
implied. This embarrassment will be increased in the future if 
there is not even a shadowy “ standard ” Certificate, based on a 
public examination by the Board. This cannot be helped, and 
need not be very deeply regretted. As “‘ advanced instruction ” 
expands, and Central Schools develop, it will become more and 
more evident that the idea that an elementary school teacher 
must be a “ general practitioner ” is bound to be modified. The 
training itself should become more specific, for younger children, 
for rural schools, for one or other of the sides of post-primary 
education ; and when a teacher of a particular kind is required, 
appointing bodies and managers will have to make inquiries 
accordingly. Caveant emptores. 

The doubts as to the future which have been mentioned in 
relation to the first example of the newer policy may, of course, 
arise here. Will the Board impose by circular and minute 
conditions they no longer require by Regulation ? Shall we see a 
lowering of the standard, or, on the other hand, a stiffening of the 
requirements for the Certificate? The answer to the first can 
hardly be in doubt. It is not conceivable that the President of 
the Board, whose sincerity in this matter is above suspicion, will 
quietly reassume a kind of control he has openly dropped. The 
answer to the second is not so easy. There are, in fact, two 
separate questions, neither admitting of a specific reply that is 
not a guess ora prophecy. The first is: Will there be an attempt 
made to standardize the requirements for the Certificate, by 
enumerating the subjects that must have been covered in the 
course of preparation for it, so that it will once again be stereo- 
typed to a single pattern ; or, on the other hand, will there be so 
many varieties of training courses success in which justifies the 
Certificate that it loses even the vague connotation that now 
attaches to it? The former is advocated by a few authorities, 
but the latter is more probable, because of the variety of certifi- 
cated teachers that in fact will be required. The Board will have 
a difficult task in deciding which varieties to accept and which to 
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refuse. The second question is: Given the courses of training, 
will there be, to put it bluntly, a raising or a lowering of the pass 
mark by the new examining bodies, or will different examining 
bodies adopt different standards? The present writer would 
judge that, in comparison with the examination now conducted 
by the Board, the new examinations will be easier, because they 
will be less entirely external, but that the standard for a pass will 
be raised. Both these results, if the guess turns out to be right, 
may be received with equanimity. It does not yet appear by 
what means, if by any, the Board will satisfy itself and the public, 
that the new examination bodies keep approximately the same 
standard and that a standard adequate for the purpose in view. 

These two examples are enough to indicate the general 
nature of the change that Lord Eustace Percy has authorized and 
encouraged. There are others of importance, e.g., in regard to 
staffing and to buildings, in which the Board are dropping prescrip- 
tions and relying on their powers of persuasion and on the pressure 
of public opinion. Properly regarded, the new policy is an 
acknowledgment of the ability of Education Authorities to 
conduct their own business, and the nation as a whole can surely 
depend on the good sense of the great army of persons experienced 
in educational administration and teaching to make no irre- 
deemable mistakes. 

It must not be inferred from what has been said that the Board 
of Education is abrogating its authority in ceasing to prescribe 
the details which it originated and which it has so long controlled. 
The importance of the Board as the Central Authority for educa- 
tion remains unimpared. It is a Department of State with a 
Minister responsible to Parliament. As the distributor of public 
monies, it is found to exercise control, for it cannot be merely a 
paying-out department. But the influence and the guiding 
power of the Board do not depend upon a minute supervision 
over details. The devolution that has been here described is an 
indication of the President’s confidence not only in the Local 
Authorities, but in the ability of the Board to preserve its own 
commanding position. 
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THIS ADULT BUSINESS 


By ROBERT PEERS 


My article on the applications of educational theory to 
adult education in the first number of the Journal has produced 
at least one desired result, since it has led Professor Spearman 
to express his views on one of the important problems raised, 
that of the educability of adults. The purpose of the article was 
to try to discover some relation between the conclusions of 
educational theorists and the practice of adult education. It 
succeeded, however, in bringing to light a flat contradiction. If 
there is any truth in the suggestion that there is, for the majority 
of human beings, a limited period of “ plasticity,” ending approxi- 
mately at the age of twenty-five, much of the effort devoted to 
adult education must be fruitless ; if, on the other hand, modern 
practice in adult education is right, most of the text-books of 
educational theory will need to be revised. That was the 
dilemma which I tried to present. It is difficult to understand 
why Professor Spearman should suggest, in his interesting 
article in the last number of the Journal, that what I said “ calls 
the whole movement seriously into question.” I imagined that 
what was really being called into question was the “ rigid con- 
ception of a limited period of plasticity,”* for which no evidence 
had been produced, and which, even as a hypothesis, failed to 
provide a satisfactory explanation of the facts. It is true 
that I did call into question what seemed to me to be the 
equally unscientific assumption that all adults are capable of 
continuing their education indefinitely and up to a very high 
standard. 

In view of this curious misunderstanding, I may perhaps be 
permitted to quote my summing up of the discussion on this 
particular point: ‘‘ The conclusion to which we are driven, in 
the absence of any more exact investigation of the problem of 
the educability of adults, is that neither the rigid limits set by 
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some educational theorists, nor the extravagant optimism of 
some advocates of adult education, are justified.” 

It is even more difficult to understand Professor Spearman’s 
criticism of something which I did not say at all. ‘‘ It is hard to 
agree with him,” he says, “ that the prospect of success is vitally 
dependent upon whether the ‘ intelligence ’ possessed by different 
individuals turns out to have what is called a ‘ normal ’ frequency 
distribution.” But I was concerned not with the distribution 
of what is called “ intelligence,” but with the distribution of 
capacity for continued education. Either Professor Spearman 
is using the terms “ intelligence” and “ educability”’ inter- 
changeably, or he has misunderstood the question on which I was 
seeking enlightenment. If he is using “ intelligence” in the 
way in which it is commonly used by psychologists, one can 
perhaps agree with him that it does not matter one pin, so far as 
adult education is concerned, whether the frequency distribution 
of intelligence is normal or not ; for if that term may be taken to 
connote some innate quality of the organism, there is no particular 
reason to suppose that its distribution is different for different 
age groups, or that it departs seriously from a normal frequency 
distribution in any age group. If, however, he intends in this 
way to dismiss the problem with which I was really concerned, 
namely, the way in which educable capacity is distributed at 
different ages, then it seems impossible to agree with him. For 
it is clearly of fundamental importance, not only to the prospects 
of success of adult education in general, but also to the attempt 
to devise appropriate methods of teaching and organization, to 
know whether in the adult population as a whole it is the many 
or the few in relation to the total number who retain to a high 
degree the capacity to go on being “‘ educated”; for that is 
what I understand by “educable capacity.” To take one 
practical illustration. The resources available for adult education 
are limited. We are faced constantly with the problem, whether 
to encourage the growth of more tutorial classes, or whether to 
spread the work more widely by providing courses of lectures for 
larger numbers of people. The tutorial class method implies a 
high degree of educability on the part of adult students. The 
lecture method, on the other hand, whether we like it or not, 
bases itself upon the need for the propagation of knowledge, 
and makes much less claim upon the powers of the individuals 
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concerned. The solution of this problem depends upon more 
accurate knowledge of the facts concerning the distribution of 
educable capacity amongst adults. 

The real questions at issue seem to be (a) whether educability 
depends not merely upon intelligence, but also upon other. 
factors ; (6) whether, given a fixed coefficient of “ intelligence,” 
educability in the individual may not only increase, but may also 
diminish ; and (c) whether it is likely to increase, diminish, or 
remain unchanged in adult life. 

Professor Spearman’s article seems to dismiss these questions 
by relating educability to general capacity or intelligence, and 
to nothing else. But the practical teacher knows that it depends 
equally upon other factors, some of which are related to innate 
capacities and tendencies, some to equally powerful environ- 
mental influences. 

There is first of all the important consideration stressed by 
Dr. Drever when he says: “ The fact must be emphasized once 
more that an individual’s tendencies are educationally and socially 
more important than his capacities, however important the latter 
may be, and despite the contrary belief on the part of the man in 
the street. In school, and in life no less, it is the driving power 
that counts in the long run. Until the problem of testing and 
measuring this driving power is solved, mental measurement is 
but a broken reed for the teacher to rely on.”* As one of my 
colleagues very happily put it to me: A man with short legs 
walking steadfastly towards London is more likely to get there 
than a man with long legs walking in circles around Nottingham. 
Now there is no more reason for supposing that this “ driving 
power ”’ varies directly with intelligence than there is for supposing 
that it is related to varying lengths of legs; nor is there any 
reason to believe that it develops up to a certain age in the 
individual and then remains constant. 

But that is not the only consideration. Educability must 
depend not only upon the strength of the tendencies which lead 
the individual to seek new knowledge and new experience, but 
also upon what may be called the “ pattern” of interests. If 
this is composed of powerful intellectual interests which reinforce 
each other, the individual concerned is more likely to be educable 
than if he is a mere bundle of conflicting tendencies. One may 


* Drever: An Introduction to the Psychology of Education, p. 44. 
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agree with Dr. Drever that specialized capacities and specialized 
tendencies go together, that is to say, that the individual who 
has some special ability will find satisfaction in cultivating and 
applying it. But that does not obviate the fact that there 
may be in one individual competing and conflicting tendencies, 
resulting in lack of direction or what is sometimes called con- 
centration, whereas in another, interests which may be 
individually less powerful may operate together in such a way 
as to produce greater results in actual attainment. It will be 
seen that factors connected with “ will” and ‘‘ temperament ” 
(or “‘ disposition’) enter into the problem and increase the 
difficulty of generalization. 

Finally, there is the question of adaptability. To what 
extent this is correlated with or is even the same thing as intelli- 
gence is a question concerning which psychologists themselves 
are not agreed. It is at least a matter of common experience 
that the ability to envisage and to adapt oneself to new situations 
is by no means always related to particular abilities, even of a 
high order, and it seems convenient to regard adaptability as a 
distinct factor in the problem. Adaptability in this sense was 
presumably what was meant by the older writers when they 
used the term “ plasticity.” It presupposes the power to 
unlearn as well as to learn—the ability to subject old habits 
of thought to the test of new knowledge and experience, and 
to modify them if necessary. Most educational theorists seem 
to regard this quality as a necessary and peculiar attribute of 
the young, a quality which is lost in adult life at a remarkably 
early age. They seem to forget that mind is the product not 
merely of inheritance but also of experience; that its growth 
is not merely biological ; and that analogies between mind and 
“ stuff’ are apt to be misleading. Nevertheless, their theory of 
the “ plastic period ” so nearly fitted the superficially observed 
facts as to demand further investigation, which nobody has yet 
undertaken. 

The problem of adult education is complicated by the fact 
that the adult student, unlike the child, has behind him an 
experience of life which may or may not help him to retain his 
capacity for education. It may be said that this is irrelevant 
to the main issue, since we are concerned with potentialities, not 
with the product of particular conditions. But it must be recog- 
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nized that many of the facts of social experience are for all 
practical purposes as unalterable as the inherited qualities of the 
individual—the general character of industry, for instance, and 
the need for minute specialization in the economic sphere. En- 
vironmental influences, over which the people who are affected 
by them have little immediate control, cannot be completely 
separated from the other factors in the problem. The individual 
inherits something more than his own physical and mental 
make-up. 

When we examine the nature of the problem in this way, 
it becomes clear that there is practically no data on the basis 
of which we can at the present moment offer a solution. The 
question is whether it is reasonable to assume that the normal 
adult can go on being educated, with profit to himself and to 
the community, up to any age; or whether it is only the more 
or less exceptional people for whom adult education can be useful, 
taking education to mean something more than the mere propaga- 
tion of ideas—teaching people to think, not merely telling them 
what to think. To put these questions is not to call the move- 
ment into question, but to seek that knowledge which alone will 
enable us to make the movement effective. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION IN THE 
LIGHT OF RECENT RESEARCH 


By G. W. DantEts, Professor of Economic History in the 
University of Manchester 


DuRING recent years many notable additions have been made 
to the writings on the social and economic history of England. 
These additions bear witness to a greatly increased interest in 
the subject, and undoubtedly one of the causes of this interest is 
the rise and development of the adult education movement. 
Many of the writers have, in fact, been impelled to their re- 
searches by their needs as tutors, while others have been hardly 
less influenced by the movement. It may, indeed, be partly due 
to the same influence that so much of the recent work has been 
done on the period of the Industrial Revolution. Usually 
Tutorial Class students are seeking an explanation of our present 
social and economic problems, and they share in the prevalent 
impression that it is in that period that the root causes of these 
problems are to be found. 

All the books mentioned at the foot of this page are con- 
cerned with the period, and are of first-rate importance to an 
understanding of it. In the book by Mr. and Mrs. Hammond, 
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we get a brilliant survey of the conditions that made the Industrial 
Revolution possible, with an account of its main features, and of 
its outcome, the point of view being a somewhat qualified version 
of that which has been made familiar to a multitude of readers 
through the authors’ trilogy of ‘‘ Labourer’ books. The supreme 
interest of Mr. and Mrs. Hammond is in the welfare of human 
beings and the distinctive value of their historical work lies in the 
compulsion it exerts upon all other writers on the period to 
consider their subject in relation to the same end. In this 
respect they stand in direct line of descent from that great 
humanist, Arnold Toynbee, with whom the systematic study of 
the period begins. 

The contribution of Toynbee to this study consists of his 
famous series of lectures including the title by which it is known. 
These lectures should not be regarded as a completed piece of 
work. Rather, they represent a preliminary survey of a vast 
field of research, and no one who has laboured in that field can 
fail to recognise him as a great pioneer. When he conceived of 
the economic changes of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries as an Industrial Revolution, and gave them that name, 
he created a point of view which has had a dominant influence. 
According to this point of view the changes were revolutionary, a 
word which suggests a sharp break and contrast with the past, 
and a new starting-point for the future. That this point of view 
has been widely accepted is revealed in the numerous books and 
other writings in which it finds expression. The sharp break, the 
contrast, and the new starting-point are all there, almost cer- 
tainly made more emphatic than Toynbee would have made 
them had he lived to carry to a further stage his preliminary 
survey. As it is, the period before the middle of the eighteenth 
century has been divided from the period after by the economic 
changes, and we have been presented with two portraits com- 
parable with those of a landscape before and after a volcanic 
eruption. 

One important service which the research of the last few 
years has rendered is that it has shown that this catastrophic 
view of the economic movement, which must now always be 
known as the Industrial Revolution, lacks substantial historical 
basis. We are now in a position to see that the changes of the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries were but a con- 
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tinuation of changes that had been proceeding long before, and 
that what we are confronted with is not revolution but evolution. 
Implied in this last statement is the view that if we are-to under- 
stand the economic history of the eighteenth century and beyond, 
we must see it not as a violent break with the past, but in un- 
broken continuity with it. Also, there is the further implication 
that the accounts which have been usually given of the ante- 
cedents and consequences of the economic movement stand ia 
need of considerable modification. In more detail this modifica- 
tion is required, on the one hand, because of the hitherto im- 
perfect knowledge of the conditions that prevailed before the 
middle of the eighteenth century; and, on the other hand 
because of certain misconceptions regarding the causes of the 
conditions that prevailed afterwards ; while, in addition, it is now 
seen that the movement was much less rapid and sweeping than 
has been generally supposed. 

The above paragraph may be taken as a summary of the 
recent research of which the books now under review are the 
latest instalment. To a considerable extent Miss Buer and Mr. 
Talbot Griffith have worked at the same problem. The researches 
of both have been mainly directed to an investigation of the 
causes of the great increase of population in the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. While it is unfortunate that two 
skilled investigators should have been engaged on much the same 
task, it must be gratifying to them to know that, in arriving at 
the same conclusion, the work of one strengthens that of the 
other. Moreover, this conclusion is no less important than a 
disproval of the generally accepted view that the growth of 
population was caused by a great increase of the birth-rate, 
largely determined by a reckless system of poor relief, and by the 
opportunities which the economic changes provided for the 
employment of children. What we have now to recognize is that 
the growth was mainly due to a decline in the death-rate conse- 
quent upon the progress that was being made in medical science 
and in the science of public health. When, in addition to these 
developments, we learn that owing to the activities of men of 
public spirit in the eighteenth century, general hospitals were 
established in every part of England, we find ourselves compelled 
to modify the further view that this period of great advance in 
industrial technique was, as a consequence, accompanied by an 
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increase of social ills which, with callous indifference, were 
allowed to go on unchecked. 

In Dr. Redford’s important study, another aspect of the 
problem of population is treated. That there was a large migra- 
tion of labour during the period of the Industrial Revolution has 
always been assumed, but, until now, little has been known of 
its character and extent. In a general way, it was known that 
Ireland provided a large number of immigrants, especially into 
Lancashire, and that they played a large part in intensifying the 
problems of town life, as well as the industrial problems of certain 
sections of workpeople. Of internal migration to the growing 
industrial centres we had the vaguest information. Frequently, 
it was assumed that there must have been a large movement 
from the south and the east to the north, but, as a result of Dr. 
Redford’s investigations, we now see that such long-distance 
migration was small compared with that over a short distance : 
apart from the Irish immigration the growing towns of the north 
received their influx of population from places near at hand, 
rather than from a distance. Not only upon the particular 
question of migration induced by the expansion of industry in 
England, but upon the general question of migration, this volume 
throws a good deal of light. 

The gap which the publication of Dr. Marshall’s book has 
admirably filled has been obvious to anyone who has tried to 
get a clear view of the system of poor relief in the eighteenth 
century. It was not that information was lacking, but that it 
had not been systematically investigated, and one was left with a 
view—mainly derived from Acts of Parliament and comments 
upon them—which, to say the least, was unsatisfactory. Not 
only has Dr. Marshall undertaken an investigation of the more 
readily available material, she has gone to local records, and, as a 
result, has given us an extremely clear picture of the system as it 
actually worked, or, perhaps, as it did not work. As we know 
in the twentieth century, the problem that had to be dealt with 
is the most difficult of all social problems, and, in the eighteenth 
century, the machinery for coping with it was much less adequate 
than at the present day. The will was present, but not the 
understanding, and what we get is a series of devices on the part 
of local authorities, some to mitigate the problem, some to evade 
it, some to damp it out of existence. One of the most interesting 
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fact sought out by Dr. Marshall’s study is the continuity of the 
probiem in all its essential features from the seventeenth century, 
and much the same may be said of the methods of dealing with it. 
Even the Speenhamland method, which is supposed to have been 
the outcome of the acute distress which prevailed at the beginning 
of the war with France, was, at that time, at least a century old. 

The volume which Dr. Clapham has produced is the first of a 
series of three which he has in hand on the economic history of 
Britain since 1820. To this volume he has allotted the period 
1820-50, and no one who reads it, with its vast array of facts, 
interpreted by dispassionate reasoning and balanced judgment, 
can fail to recognize its immense importance. The whole character 
of the volume is an impressive indication that the melodramatic 
conception of history, which has dominated the reading of the 
economic development which ushered in the nineteenth century, 
has reached the end of its course, and a guarantee that the future 
study of the economic history of that century will start from the 
basis of established facts. 

No brief mention of the contents of this masterly treatise 
can do justice to its scope or to the precision of the work it 
contains. One might expect from its sub-title that Dr. Clapham 
would not be much concerned with the period before 1820. In 
Book I. however—the larger half of the volume—the work of 
many writers on the earlier period is brought under review, 
amplified, and continued into the later period. It may be, 
indeed, that the first great influence of the volume will be upon 
the views previously held concerning the earlier period. So 
accustomed have we become to think of the industrial and 
agrarian changes of that time as sweeping along like a whirlwind, 
that it is with a shock that we read that “‘ cotton was the single 
industry into which the industrial revolution had cut really deep 
by the ‘twenties,” and that “ figures in the Census of 1831 . . . 
are entirely destructive of the view that as a result of agrarian 
change and class legislation, an army of labourers toiled for a 
relatively small farming class.” A similar sensation is experi- 
enced when we find the view “ that everything was getting worse 
for the working man, down to some unspecified date between the 
drafting of the People’s Charter and the Great Exhibition ” 
described as a legend and rejected. 

These statements involve such a revision of commonly 
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accepted views that, if they were not supported by exceptionally 
strong evidence, it may be taken for granted that they would be 
received merely as an expression of opinion and would carry just 
that weight. In this case, however, the evidence is exceptionally 
strong; it is statistical, and can only be disproved by more 
complete evidence of like character, which, in view of Dr. Clap- 
ham’s thoroughness, is not likely to be forthcoming. It is pre- 
eminently the concrete evidence which Dr. Clapham adduces in 
support of his conclusions that makes his work so convincing. 
In his preface he tells us that though much approximation must 
be tolerated, and some guessing, he has attempted “ to make the 
story more quantitative than it has yet been made .. . to offer 
dimensions in place of blurred masses of unspecified size.” The 
method here indicated has been applied throughout the whole of 
this massive volume with the result that we now have an economic 
history of Britain in the first half of the nineteenth century 
which henceforth must be recognized as authoritative. 

In a complete survey of all the recent research which has 
thrown light on the period of the Industrial Revolution, many 
other books would have to be noticed, notably those in which the 
organization of various industries before and after the middle of 
the eighteenth century is described. The general result of these 
studies is again to show that certain prevalent views of the 
character of the organization in the earlier period are erroneous. 
Thus the view can be no longer upheld that, at that time, large- 
scale capitalists, and large-scale employers hardly existed. On 
the contrary, it is now clear that such men were central figures in 
industrial organization, and that the view of industry being 
mainly carried on by small independent producers, who, at the 
same time, were partly engaged in agriculture, and who obtained 
the materials they required and disposed of their products by 
purchase and sale, is misleading. Not infrequently it has been 
stated, and more often implied, that, before the appearance of 
the factory and the mechanical inventions in the last half of 
the eighteenth century, there were few, ifany, wage-earners. The 
more correct view is that, long before that time, in all the im- 
portant industries of the country the greater proportion of those 
engaged in them worked for wages, and were related to capitalist- 
employers in essentially the same way as they were afterwards. 
Nor should these wage-earners be thought of as having been 
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compelled into existence by capitalist-employers to serve their 
needs. The emergence of both was due to the operation of 
deeper forces than the actions of particular individuals. 

To understand the position historically involves the recogni- 
tion that industrial organization in this country has undergone a 
process of development underlying which has been the operation 
of the principle of specialization. This development has been at 
once a cause and a consequence of an expanding economic unity, 
and it has been marked by an ever-increasing specialization of 
economic functions. At the stage when the economic unity was 
represented by the narrow confines of an early town, this speciali- 
zation had not been carried very far; the medieval craftsman 
has been described as workman, foreman, employer, merchant, 
and shopkeeper.* It is as this unity has widened that we can 
see the functions formerly combined in the craftsman becoming 
specialized, and being undertaken by distinct individuals, in 
order that the requirements of the expanding unity may be better 
met. The emergence of wage-earners, capitalist-employers, and 
others who perform distinctive functions in the economic system 
is one of the results. That the responsibility for this development 
cannot be located is evident, and to indict a process which has 
been going on through the centuries leads nowhere. 

The increasing specialization of industry and the corre- 
sponding differentiation of functions, of which a faint outline has 
been given in the above paragraph, was continued in the period 
of the Industrial Revolution. The large significance of the 
period was that it marks a time of great changes in industrial and 
commercial organization, consequent upon the attainment of a 
more complete and wider economic unity. These changes were 
proceeding before the mechanical inventions appeared in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century; indeed, it would not be un- 
reasonable to argue that the inventions were induced by the 
changes. Consequently, when the period is regarded from this 
point of view, it will be seen that to date its beginning from about 
1770, because certain inventions were made public about that 
time, has not much historical justification. To fix upon any 
satisfactory date is difficult, but, if adate is thought advisable, it 
may perhaps be found in the seventeenth century, when the 


* Unwin, Industrial Organization in the XVIth and XVIIth Centuries, 
Introduction. 
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efforts of autocratic government to rule in the economic no less 
than in the political sphere failed, and restrictive regulations of 
internal trade and industry fell into disuse. Moreover, at this 
time, another movement, in which the position of wage-earners 
was especially involved, was coming to a head. 

The chief error contained in the statements which imply 
that wage-earners were a creation of the period of the Industrial 
Revolution consists of mistaking the culmination of a process for 
its beginning. The process was that by which wage-earners 
emerged ; the culmination was the attainment of a stage when 
they began to acquire the status of an independently organized 
class. This is the great significance of the appearance of incipient 
trade unions at the end of the seventeenth century, for it is pre- 
eminently through their association in Trade Unions that wage- 
earners have become an organized class, as other classes before 
them became organized through association in Gild organiza- 
tions. 

As these Gilds existed in the early towns, they were composed 
of comparatively unspecialized craftsmen, but with increasing 
specialization, organizations of this type ceased to be appropriate. 
While they could harmoniously embrace several functions when 
combined in one individual, it was different when they were not 
so combined. It was primarily this fact that led to conflicts 
within and between the organizations and to changes in the 
character of their membership. These conflicts have to be 
regarded as an expression of the friction which nearly always 
exists—not only in the economic sphere—during the process of 
adaptation to changed conditions. The real need at that time 
was for more specialized organizations to arise, and that the 
trend was in this direction is seen in the emergence of Yeomanry 
organizations, the aim of which was to provide for the require- 
ments of those whose functions had ceased to be adequately 
represented in the older organizations. That these Yeomanry 
organizations did not attain complete independence, and that 
they underwent modifications in much the same way as their 
predecessors, was again primarily due to a further specialization 
of economic functions. At first their membership consisted of 
journeymen, but later it came mainly to consist of small masters, 
who themselves ceased to be important as, in the course of time, 
the organization of industry assumed larger forms, when their 
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functions passed to men of the type of managers, foremen and 
overlookers. 

Actually the position of many of the small masters was never 
very different from that of journeymen, but, so long as they 
could continue to exist in large numbers, the conditions for the 
formation of stable Trade Unions of wage-earners were hardly 
fulfilled. By the end of the seventeenth century the conditions 
were so far fulfilled that Trade Unions could emerge and begin 
that development which has proceeded concurrently with the 
development of industrial organization through the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, and until the present day. It is in the 
light of this development that the economic changes of the period 
of the Industrial Revolution in their bearing on the position of 
wage-earners have to be viewed. These changes made the 
formation of Trade Unions possible, and it is through these associa- 
tions and others, many of which find their basis in Trade Unionism, 
that wage-earners have raised themselves to the rank of an 
organized class, and thus become that new social class which is 
known as the working-class. This class, which now includes 
many grades, and not only wage-earners, cannot be identified with 
any previous class, nor can its members be adequately defined in 
terms of economic status or economic function ; they can only be 
defined in terms of a social outlook. The content of this outlook 
is as yet but vaguely conceived, but associated with it are such 
pregnant social ideas as freedom, justice, equality, and a belief 
that somehow human beings are members of one another. What- 
ever else the nineteenth century may be noted for, it is certain 
that it will be noted as the time when this working-class became 
an effective force, not only in the economic sphere, but also in the 
political sphere, and in society generally. 

In this view of the Industrial Revolution and its effects upon 
the position of workpeople, there is nothing which impugns the 
general veracity of those writings in which the social and economic 
conditions in the manufacturing centres during the last part of 
the eighteenth and the first part of the nineteenth centuries are 
depicted in a strong light. Whether this light has always been 
rightly directed, especially when the intention has been to show 
that the Industrial Revolution was the fundamental cause of these 
conditions, is a question upon which there may be a considerable 
difference of opinion. 
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These conditions are best seen when divided into two parts. 
On the one hand, there were the physical conditions under which 
the working population lived; and, on the other hand, the 
conditions represented by the industrial relations which existed 
and the distress which the working population suffered. Some 
reference has already been made to the first set of conditions 
when it was seen that suggestions that these conditions were 
allowed to continue with no effective check during the period 
require modification. Moreover, it is not superfluous to mention 
that the conditions were not entirely a creation of the period, but, 
at least partly, an inheritance from earlier days. It was not 
solely due to the conditions having become worse that we hear 
more about them in later days, but that a stage had been reached 
when the need for large schemes of reform was widely recognized. 
Again, as regards the second set of conditions, evidence is now 
available to show that, in their industrial relations, workpeople 
were not so utterly helpless as has been supposed, and that the 
distress they suffered was intermittent, varying with the fluctua- 
tions of trade. Actually none of the conditions was a new 
phenomenon, for similar conditions had existed before, though, 
perhaps, not so accentuated as at this time. May we say, then, 
that the Industrial Revolution was primarily responsible for this 
acentuation of the conditions ? 

The view held by the writer of this article is that the influence 
of the Industrial Revolution is altogether subordinate to that of 
another factor, whose importance no one who has lived through 
the period since 1914 is likely to underestimate. From 1793 to 
1815, with the exception of a short break, the country was at war, 
and that the effects of war do not cease with its conclusion is now 
too evident. Any account of the conditions during the period 
of the Industrial Revolution in which the presence of this factor 
is not stressed must be imperfect almost to the point of misrepre- 
sentation. Maybe, it is too much to say that in a period of peace 
everything would have gone smoothly. It is not, however, un- 
reasonable to suggest that, if peace had prevailed instead of war, 
trade and employment would have been steadier ; that prices, 
especially food prices, would have been more stable ; that social 
conditions would have received more adequate attention ; and 
that workpeople would have been in a better position to protect 
their economic interests. During the eighteenth century the 
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early Trade Unions had been steadily developing. At the end of 
the century, in the midst of war conditions, the Combination 
Acts were passed, and at a time when Trade Unionism was most 
needed it received a check. Thus the progress of the working- 
class was retarded, and eventually the task of making up leeway 
had to begin in the atmosphere and conditions consequent upon 
two decades of war. When the conditions that prevailed in the 
first part of the nineteenth century are regarded in the light of 
these considerations, it is difficult to resist the conclusion that the 
war, and not the industrial Revolution, was the dominant factor 
in their determination. 

The strivings of the working-class during and after the war 
are so well known as to require no mention. Rightly regarded 
they represent the efforts of valiant men to maintain, in untoward 
circumstances, a position that had been gained, and to advance 
beyond it. From the beginning of the last half of the nineteenth 
century, these efforts have been coming to fruition, and the end 
is not yet. That, since that time, the social outiook of the 
working-class has become increasingly dominant is clear to the 
most casual observer. This is the latest great positive result of a 
process which has been continuous through the centuries, but 
especially of that part which begins not later than the end of the 
seventeenth century. The place of the Industrial Revolution in 
this process has, perhaps, been sufficiently indicated. 
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EDUCATION BY DISCUSSION: AN EARLY 
EXPERIMENT 


By A. Barratt Brown, M.A., Principal of Ruskin 
College, Oxford. 


A HUNDRED years ago John Austin delivered his first course 
of lectures on Jurisprudence at London University, which had 
been founded two years before. This first course of lectures, 
published in 1832 under the title The Province of Jurisprudence 
Determined, was highly successful, and was attended not only 
by law students, but by a number of the young intellectuals of 
the time (including John Stuart Mill, then in his twenty-third 
year).* But in the succeeding years the audience fell away, 
partly because law students and young barristers were not 
interested in the philosophy of law, and partly no doubt because 
the lectures were considered dry. And since the professor’s 
salary depended on the fees, Austin had perforce to resign the 
Chair in 1832, and with it his hopes of building up a School of 
Jurisprudence in this country.t He only completed the first 
series for publication, and it was after his death (in 1859) that his 
widow put together the rest of his work for publication. The 
three volumes which appeared in 1861-63 are not so well known 
as the edition by Campbell of 1885, or the brilliant summary of 
Austin in Jethro Brown’s The Austinian Theory of Law (1905). 
But chancing on an old copy of these volumes I came upon some 
remarkably interesting notes in Mrs. Austin’s preface which 
seemed to be worth transcribing for the Journal of Adult Educa- 
tion :— 


“Some notes, which I find in a blank leaf of the First 
Lecture delivered at the London University, are so strongly 


* The lectures appear to have been given in the evening. (See Lecture LIII.) 

¢ Austin’s health had also broken down, but it would appear that his: con- 
dition of health was largely due to over-anxiety. See Mrs. Austin’s preface, 
Vol. I., pp. xvii-xviii; Mull’s Autobiography (World’s Classics Edition, edited 
by Professor Laski), p. 63. 
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imbued with his earnest and ardent devotion to his work, that, 
not without some hesitation, I resolve to give them exactly as 
they stand. Even the broken sentences are characteristic, 
and, to those who knew him, inexpressibly touching. To such, 
they will vividly recall the man whose passionate love of truth 
and knowledge is apparent even in these hasty words. 

‘ Before we separate, I wish to say a few words. 

‘ It is my purpose to hold conversations at the end of every 
lecture. 

‘ [Advantages to myself and to the gentlemen of my class— 
Advantages of extempore lectures. 

‘ Incompleteness of written lectures, in respect of the ideas. 
Waste of labour in writing ; extempore lectures can be adapted 
at the moment to the hearer :] 

‘ Dullness of written lectures : 

‘I therefore wish, of all things, to form a habit of lecturing 
extempore: To this, I am at present not competent, but by 
dint of giving explanations, etc., I hope I may acquire the 
requisite facility and composure. 

‘ Another advantage which will arise from these discus- 
sions: Errors in plan and in execution will be pointed out and 
corrected. 

‘I beg of you not to be restrained by false delicacy : 
Frankness is the highest compliment. 

‘I never myself acquiesce, etc. . . . 

‘And this is perfectly consistent with admiration for 
genius—Monstrous, therefore, for a man, etc... . 

‘I therefore entreat you, as the greatest favour you can 
do me, to demand explanations and ply me with objections— 
turn me inside out. I ought not to stand here, unless, etc. 

‘Can bear castigation without flinching, coming from a 
friendly hand. 

‘From this collision, advantages to both parties and more 
advantageous than any written lecture. 

‘ Request them to ask questions relative to studies. 

‘In short, my requests are, That you will ply me with 
questions, and that you will attend regularly.’ ” * 


Austin also prepared for the class a set of Tables, which he had 
* Lectures on Jurisprudence (1861), Vol. I., p. x. 
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printed for distribution to the members. In his opening lecture 
he is reported to have said :— 


“| find it utterly impossible to give you the faintest notion 
of my intended Course. Nor is it necessary that I should. 

““T have been busily employed in preparing a small work 
which will answer the purpose better. It consists of a Set of 
Tables, in which I have exhibited the Arrangement intended 
by the Roman Lawyers in their Institutes or Elementary 
Treatises. And this Arrangement is compared with various 
others, which have since been adopted in Codes, or proposed 
by Writers on Jurisprudence. To these Tables I have appended 
notes, in which I have endeavoured to show the rationale of 
that Arrangement, and to explain the import of the distinctions 
upon which it turns. 

“ From these Tables and from the Notes which have been 
appended to them, those who may do me the honour of attend- 
ing my Class, will collect a better idea of my general subject 
and design than from anything that I could utter here. 

“These Tables are nearly, though not completely, printed 
off. And I hope they will appear shortly. I have been working 
day and night in order that I might have them ready by the 
opening of my Lectures: but I have been obliged to struggle 
with so many intricate questions, and to make references to so 
great a number of books, that I found it impossible to complete 
them in time. 

“ The pains which I have taken to get them ready, must 
serve as my excuse for the present lame appearance. 

“With an object in view which I thought important, I 
could not afford to expend my labour and time upon a mere 
formality.” * 


In her preface to the second volume Mrs. Austin reprints some 
further notes, of similar character, which she had subsequently 
come across among her husband’s papers :— 


“‘ What Lectures of this kind ought to be. 

“Great defects of those which I shall actually deliver : 
particularly as to the method and style :—having thought it 
better to gain (as far as I could) an extensive and accurate 
knowledge of my subject than—etc. 


* Op. cit., Vol. I., pp. xxxv-xxxvi. 
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“‘ The research, necessary for this, extremely extensive ;— 
should have gone on for ever.—New language,—(Illness and 
debility). 

“In the course of a few years, shall be able to produce 
something more worth hearing. 

“‘ Shall be obliged to omit much of what I had intended 
to embrace. There is none of the details which will not need 
as much illustration as the principal heads. (Lord Hale’s 
illustration.) And if I descended far into the detail, the 
Lectures would be endless. I must therefore content 
myself with a general outline, descending here and there 
into the detail, so often as it is peculiarly interesting and 
important. 

“It is necessary to recollect that the terms, circumlocu- 
tions, etc., used in these Lectures (so far as new) are merely 
explanatory. In applying any actual system, the terms of that 
system must be observed. So of its arrangements, etc., which 
are connected with its terms. 

“ The principles of General Jurisprudence will not coincide 
with any actual system, but are intended to facilitate the 
acquisition of any, and to show their defects. 

“In the ordinary business of life, these systems must, of 
course, be applied as they are. 

“Reconciliation of divorce between Philosophy and 
Practice. 

“Will thank my hearers to attend at the conclusion of 
every Lecture, and to ply me with questions and demands for 
explanation. This will not only enable me to clear up obscuri- 
ties, but to produce much of which I have read, and upon which 
I have thought, but which in solitary composition escapes the 
recollection. 

“ Also to criticize with unsparing severity ; for it is only 
by this that I can ever learn to accommodate my future 
Lectures to the wants of students. 

“Uses of this friendly intercourse, or ‘ amica collatio’ : 
particularly to young men writing. No time, that I shall not 
be willing to give. My heart in the subject: nor will anything 
be disagreeable, but the chilling indifference which I cannot 
help anticipating.” * 

* Op. cit., Vol. IL., p. vi. 
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How far Austin carried out this project we do not know; 
but it would appear that he did to some extent, both from one 
or two points of internal evidence and from a passage in John 
Stuart Mill’s paper on Austin in Dissertations and Discussions. 
At various points in the MS. Mrs. Austin came across notes 
which indicated that the lecturer intended to add impromptu 
additions and illustrations. It also appears that a discussion of 
the Syllogism in his Excursus on Analogy arose out of a question 
asked by one of the class (“apparently Mr. John Mill,” says 
Mrs. Austin), viz., “‘ What, then, is the use of the syllogism ? ” * 
Mill himself pays a tribute to the readiness with which Austin 
was prepared to admit a mistake and to correct statements in 
previous lectures that afterwards appeared to him erroneous. 


“In an extemporaneous passage, which some of his 
hearers may remember, he rated himself soundly for an 
erroneous opinion which he had expressed, and conjectured, as 
he might have done respecting a complete stranger to him, 
what might have been the causes that led him into so gross a 
misapprehension.” ¢ 

On all hands it is agreed by those who knew Austin that he 
was happier and more effective in conversation than in written 
exposition. Mill’s account of Austin in his Autobiography throws 
light both on his remarkable powers and on the reasons why he 
produced so comparatively little. 

“He was a man of great intellectual powers which in 
conversation appeared at their very best; from the vigour 
and richness of expression with which, under the excitement of 
discussion, he was accustomed to maintain some view or other 
of most general subjects ; and from an appearance of not only 
strong, but deliberate and collected will ; mixed with a certain 
bitterness, partly derived from temperament, and partly from 
the general cast of his feelings and reflections. . . . For it 
must be said, that the strength of will of which his manner 
seemed to give such strong assurance, expended itself princi- 
pally in manner. With great zeal for human improvement, a 
strong sense of duty, and capacities and acquirements the 
extent of which is proved by the writings he has left, he hardly 


* Op. cit., Vol. III., p. 267. 
+ Dissertations and Discussions, Vol. TII., p. 273. For similar instances in 
the Lectures on Jurisprudence, see Vol. II., pp. 93, 128. 
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ever completed any intellectual task of magnitude. He had so 
high a standard of what ought to be done, so exaggerated a 
sense of deficiencies in his own performances, and was so 
unable to content himself with the amount of elaboration 
sufficient for the occasion and the purpose, that he not only 
spoilt much of his work for ordinary use by over-labouring it, 
but spent so much time and exertion in superfluous study and 
thought, that when his task ought to have been completed, he 
had generally worked himself into an illness, without having 
half finished what he undertook. From this mental infirmity 
(of which he is not the sole example among the accomplished 
and able men whom I have known), combined with liability to 
frequent attacks of disabling though not dangerous ill-health, 
he accomplished, through life, little in comparison with what 
he seemed capable of ; but what he did produce is held in the 
very highest estimation by the most competent judges ; and, 
like Coleridge, he might plead as a set-off that he had been to 
many persons, through his conversation, a source not only of 
much instruction but of great elevation of character. On me 
his influence was most salutary. It was moral in the best 
sense. He took a sincere and:kind interest in me, far beyond 
what could have been expected towards a mere youth from a 
man of his age, standing, and what seemed austerity of 
character. There was in his conversation and demeanour a 
tone of highmindedness which did not show itself so much, if 
the quality existed as much, in any of the other persons with 
whom at that time I associated. My intercourse with him was 
the more beneficial, owing to his being of a different mental 
type from all other intellectual men whom I frequented, and 
he from the first set himself decidedly against the prejudices 
and narrownesses which are almost sure to be found in a young 
man formed by a particular mode of thought or a particular 
social circle.” * 


Others bear witness to his fine voice and delivery both in 
lectures and in ordinary conversation. Janet Ross recalls him in 
a vivid picture :— 


“T seem still to see his erect figure, his white hair, and his 
large dark eyes, as, in his musical, rich voice, he told me it 


* World’s Classics Edition, pp. 62-64. 
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was most important to think distinctly, and to speak my 
thoughts with meaning.” * 

It must be confessed that his published lectures do not 
communicate the influence that his personality evidently im- 
pressed on his friends and hearers. Most readers are probably 
inclined to secret sympathy with the judgment of Lord Melbourne 
recorded in the Greville Memoirs :— 


“On somenne’s name being mentioned Lord Melbourne 
said :—‘ He was a Benthamite, and they were all fools.’ I 
said, ‘ The Austins were not fools.’ ‘ Austin? Oh, a damned 
fool. Did you ever read his book on Jurisprudence?’ I said 
I had read a great part of it, and it did not appear to me the 
work of a fool. He said he had read it all, and that it was the 
dullest book he ever read, and full of truisms elaborately set 
forth.” ¢ 


The long-standing fame of the Lectures on Jurisprudence is 
probably due to the causes suggested by Leslie Stephen :— 


“ His lectures enjoyed a high reputation : partly, I cannot 
help guessing, because, good or bad, they had the field to 
themselves ; partly, also, because their dry, logical articulation 
fits them admirably for examination purposes ; and partly, I 
do not doubt, because they represent some rare qualities of 
mind.” 

The merits of the Lectures are to be found rather in the 
method of attack upon the subject than in the conclusions of his 
reasoning. He applied the Socratic method of definition with 
an enthusiasm and persistence that is in itself an intellectual 
stimulus. If philosophy is “‘a peculiarly obstinate attempt to 
think clearly,” Austin is no inconsiderable philosopher. 


“‘ The enquiry into ‘ The Province of Jurisprudence ’ may 
be correctly characterized as being from one end to the other an 
analysis and explanation of a word. It is an examination of 
what is meant by a law, in the political or juristic sense of the 
term. And yet it is as far from being a merely verbal discussion 

* Prefixed to Jethro Brown’s The Austinian Theory of Law. 


+t Greville Memoirs, Vol. IiI., P- 138 (Anno 1834). 
t The English Utilitarians, Vol. III., p. 20. 
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as the inquiry into the meaning of justice, which is the founda- 
tion of the greatest and most renowned of the writings of Plato. 
For the meaning of a name must always be sought in the 
distinctive qualities of the thing named; and these are only 
to be detected by an accurate study of the thing itself, and of 
every other thing from which it requires to be distinguished.” * 


Austin was, of course, following up a method of which 
Bentham had been a great exponent; but Austin was more 
careful and accurate in his work than Bentham. In Mill’s apt 
figure, Bentham cut knots, while Austin untied them.f 


* * * * * 


And Austin inspired others to undergo the same intellectual 
discipline, and to undertake the same work of careful definition 
and precise statement in other fields of study. John Stuart Mill, 
between 1825 and 1830, was the leader of a group of young 
students who may be said to have invented the Study Circle 
method. 

“ The idea occurred to us of carrying on, by reading and 
conversation, a joint study of several of the branches of science 
which we wished to be masters of. We assembled to the number 
of a dozen or more. Mr. Grote lent a room of his house in 
Threadneedle Street for the purpose, and his partner, Prescott, 
one of the three original members of the Utilitarian Society, 
made one among us. We met two mornings in every week, 
from half-past eight till ten, at which hour most of us were 
called off to our daily occupations. Our first subject was 
Political Economy. We chose some systematic treatise as our 
text-book ; my father’s Elements being our first choice. One 
of us read aloud a chapter, or some smaller portion of the 
book. The discussion was then opened, and anyone who had © 
an objection, or other remark to make, made it. Our rule 
was to discuss thoroughly every point raised, whether great 
or small, prolonging the discussion until all who took part were 
satisfied with the conclusion they had individually arrived at ; 
and to follow up every topic of collateral speculation which 
the chapter or the conversation suggested, never leaving it 
until we had untied every knot which we found. We repeatedly 


* Mill, Dissertations and Discussions, Vol. III., p. 223. 
} Dissertations, Vol. III., p. 207. 
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kept up the discussion of seme one point for several weeks, 
thinking intently on it during the intervals of our meetings, 
and contriving solutions of the new difficulties which had risen 
up in the last morning’s discussion. When we had finished in 
this way my father’s Elements, we went in the same manner 
through Ricardo’s Principles of Political Economy, and Bailey’s 
Dissertation on Value. These close and vigorous discussions 
were not only improving in a high degree to those who took 
part in them, but brought out new views of some topics of 
abstract Political Economy. The theory of International 
Values which I afterwards published, emanated from these 
conversations, as did also the modified form of Ricardo’s 
theory of Profits, laid down in my Essay on Profits and Interest. 
Those among us with whom new speculations chiefly originated 
were Ellis, Graham, and I; though others gave valuable aid 
to the discussions, especially Prescott and Roebuck, the one 
by his knowledge, the other by his dialectical acuteness.” * 


The group then took up Logic, ‘‘ Grote now joining us,” 
and then passed on to Analytic Psychology; “and having 
chosen Hartley as a text-book, we raised Priestley’s edition to 
an extravagant price by searching through London to furnish 
each of us with a copy.” 


“When we had finished Hartley, we suspended our 
meetings ; but my father’s Analysis of the Mind being pub- 
lished soon after, we reassembled for the purpose of reading it. 
With this our exercises ended. I have always dated from these 
conversations my own real inauguration as an original and 
independent thinker. It was also through ther that I acquired, 
or very much strengthened, a mental habit to which I attribute 
all that I have ever done, or ever shall do, in speculation ; that 
of never accepting half-solutions of difficulties as complete ; 
never abandoning a puzzle, but again and again returning to 
it until it was cleared up; never allowing obscure corners of 
a subject to remain unexplored, because they did not appear 
important ; never thinking that I perfectly understood any 
part of a subject until I understood the whole.” t 


* Mill, Autobiography, p. 102. 
t Op. cit., p. 10+. 
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About the same time the group attended in a body one of the 
weekly public discussions of the Co-operative Society, a group 
of Owenites which met in Chancery Lane, and there was a battle 
royal between Benthamites and Owenites, the leader of the former 
being John Austin’s brilliant brother Charles, and the leader of 
the latter William Thompson, of Cork, who had recently published 
his essay on The Distribution of Wealth. For three months the 
battle raged, the debate standing adjourned from week to week. 
It was “a perfectly friendly dispute,” and was so stimulating to 
those who took part that they readily responded to a suggestion 
of the economist M’Culloch to form a London Debating Society, 
which became the principal centre of intellectual life for philo- 
sophical Radicals, Tory lawyers, and independent Radicals like 
Maurice and Sterling.* 

* * * * 

All these happenings occurred just about 100 years ago ; and 
I think we may say that the methods of Tutorial Class discussion 
and group study had their origin at this time and amid the strong 
intellectual ferment of the period. Lest we of the twentieth 
century Adult Education Movement should think ourselves 
pioneers of a new educational method, it is well in 1928 to remind 
ourselves of these experiments and experiences of 1828. 


* Op. cit., p. 106, et seq. 
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WHAT OUR AMERICAN FRIENDS ARE 
DISCUSSING 


By Dr. A. YEAXLEE 


AmonG the interesting discussions that took place at the 
Second Annual Meeting of the American Association of Adult 
Education, which took place at Cleveland last May, were those 
on The Ability of Adults to Learn, and Teacher Training in Adult 
Education. Professor E. L. Thorndike presented the results of 
an enquiry into the former, on which he has been engaged for 
some two years. A complete account of his work, in non- 
technical form, will appear in due course under the Association’s 
auspices. The Digest of Proceedings which has reached us con- 
tains only a very brief summary of Dr. Thorndike’s findings, and 
the upshot of them would appear to be contained in his statement 
that “‘ the chief reason why adults so seldom learn a new language, 
a new trade, or any extensive achievement of knowledge or skill 
is not the lack of ability, but the lack of opportunity or desire.” 
It is obviously impossible to discuss the method of enquiry (which 
appears to have been mainly statistical), or the conclusions 
reached, until the promised book is available, but we shall look 
forward with interest to the perusal of it. Professor Harry 
Overstreet did not deal in detail with his experiment in teacher 
training at the New School of Social Science, New York, but 
emphasized the fact that the chief gain from a series of eighteen 
meetings was that the group learned to think co-operatively and 
constructively. ‘‘ Our first job,” he said, ‘is to teach teachers 
how to think with discriminating power. Our second job is to 
have our teachers teach our adults to think with discriminating 
power.” The form taken by the training was that of a simple 
discussion group with the Professor as leader. 

* * ak * * 

The Digest contains a full report of the address given by 
Dr. Edwin Slosson on Adult Education in Science, which will be 
read with particular interest by those in this country who were 
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present at the British Institute of Adult Education’s Conference 
last September, or who have considered the Adult Education 
Committee’s Report on this question. Dr. Slosson gave an 
account of Science Service, founded six years ago at Washington, 
as “a philanthropic and non-profit-making institution for the 
popularization of science.” This has worked very largely through 
the agency of the ordinary Press. But, remarked Dr. Slosson, 
“ To provide the public with the means of easy accurate scientific 
information throughout life is a difficult and important task. 
But it is much more difficult and vastly more important to 
develop the habit of scientific thinking. The acceptance of a 
single scientific fact by any man, or any multitude of men, does 
little good if it leaves the mind of the man unmoved. What he 
needs is greater appreciation of the experimental processes by 
which scientific principles are discovered and established.”? The 
power of distinguishing between the man who knows and the 
man who only pretends to know is, said Dr. Slosson, more im- 
portant in a democracy than anywhere else. “ The danger in 
an aristocracy is that the people will respect and follow those 
that are not worthy. The danger in a democracy is that the 
people will fail to respect and follow those who are worthy of 
such confidence.” An advantage of science in adult education 
is that the material is at hand for everyone; physics, biology, 
psychology, and other fields of enquiry can be illuminated, as 
Dr. Slosson indicated, in very simple ways. The great task, of 
course, is that of “ translating science into the vernacular,” and 
the results need not be inaccurate, though they must be in more 
general terms than the scientist employs for his technical purposes. 
Here Dr. Slosson made the same appeal to scientists as Sir 
Benjamin Gott and others made to us at Balliol—that they 
should humanize their language when speaking to, or writing for, 
laymen, and should be content to demonstrate, as far as possible, 
with common objects and simple appliances. 


* * * * 


Two representatives of Labour, Mr. S. A. Lewisohn and Mr. 
Matthew Woll, addressed the Meeting on Adult Education and 
Business Management and Labour’s Belief in Adult Education, 
respectively. Their speeches go far to justify the misgivings of 
Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher, noticed in the review of Why Stop 
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Learning ? elsewhere in this issue. While careful to insist that 
Labour seeks the development of education for the whole of life, 
Mr. Lewisohn and, to a less degree, Mr. Woll, seem to have been 
preoccupied with the thought of industrial and economic progress 
as the mainspring of desire for adult education among their 
comrades If, within their limits of time, they had been able to 
say more about the activities of the Workers’ Educational 
Bureau this impression would perhaps have been modified. But 
the Hon. Newton Baker’s speech on Adult Education from the 
Standpoint of Citizenship, while devoted largely to a description 
of the educational work carried on among the American troops 
during the War, drew attention to the immensity of the issues 
now submitted, under democratic government, to the judgment 
of people ‘‘ busy making their living in all the highly diversified 
and intense ways of a modern industrial civilisation.” The peril 
of being governed by the uneducated is not an imaginary one. 
President G. B. Cutten, in dealing with The Menace of Leisure, 
must have brought a little humorous relief to the Conference 
when he sketched a Summer School for college students, teachers, 
trade unionists, and ‘“‘ those who are in a position to retire, but 
are not able to retire gracefully because they have absolutely 
nothing on which to retire except money.” 


* * * * x 


The Association had opportunities of discussing experiments 
in community approach to the problems of adult education. At 
Cleveland, the place of meeting, there are in operation a Con- 
ference for Educational Co-operation and an Education Extension 
Council, which fulfil the functions characteristic of certain local 
Adult Education Committees in England, but also relate adult 
education to other types and stages. Buffalo has made a very 
complete survey of adult educational facilities existing in the 
city, and this has been published by the American Association 
under the title Adult Education in a Community. For us the more 
interesting part of a Report, which throughout is valuable as a 
study of ‘ what is and what might be” in a great industria] 
centre, is the Second. There we are given statistics, charts, and 
graphs showing the kind of people who are interested in adult 
education, what happened to them when they left school, how 
and why they were drawn back into study again, what subjects 
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they chose and why, their objectives, and their characteristics as 
students. Naturally, while much may be learned from this 
which is true of other large industrial towns, there is no suggestion 
that the experience of Buffalo is universal. Nevertheless, as half 
the virtue of enquiries made in this way is in their reaction upon 
those who make them, and in the stirring up of public opinion, it 
may be suggested that many areas in our own country would 
benefit greatly if they set about investigations of this kind for 
themselves. The Report will provide them with useful sugges- 
tions as to how the task may be attempted, and what sort of 
results might and should be expected. 
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NOTES OF THE HALF-YEAR 


THE past half-year seems to have been marked by no out- 
standing events ; the impression gained from the material which 
has come to us is one of steady progress and consolidation. We 
referred in our last Notes to the double character of the work 
immediately confronting the movement. Viewing the standard 
tutorial class as an intermediate stage between two educational 
enterprises, we saw that developments would most naturally 
take place both in pioneer work supplementing (and perhaps 
leading to) tutorial classes, and in advanced and full-time studies 
following them. Wise advance along these lines will be immensely 
helped by two recent publications of the Adult Education Com- 
mittee of the Board of Education. One of these, the Report on 
Full-Time Studies, has already been mentioned here. The other, 
now issued, is of equal importance, the Report on Pioneer Work 
and other Developments in Adult Education. It is well to have 
explicit recognition of the fact that less formal studies possess a 
value and aims of their own; and to have both difficulties and 
possibilities in this field of work set out clearly and frankly. 
There is ample evidence of liveliness in this branch of adult 
education. As we go to press the Report of the Broadcasting 
Committee, New Ventures in Broadcasting, has appeared. The 
great possibilities of widening the appeal of adult education 
which are there unfolded cannot be dealt with in a short note. 
Concerning the other aspect of less formal work, the creation of 
centres where adult education can take the form of community 
life, we can also report progress. As examples we may mention 
the formation of the Yorkshire Winter School for Women at the 
Cober Hill Guest House; and the refreshingly businesslike 
scheme for a new Guildhouse at Hackney, where they have a 
good site and a sufficient fund to create this centre for adult 
education without the usual financial uncertainties. 

The second and complementary line of development, the 
provision for advanced and full-time studies, goes on apace. 
Oxford has fittingly celebrated the opening of Rewley House, 
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which was performed by Dr. Mansbridge, in December, by issuing 
the first number of the Rewley House Papers—a beautifully 
produced illustrated journal dealing with adult education in the 
University and district. At Cambridge an Adult Education 
Society has been founded to interest members of the University, 
during their residence, in adult education with a view to securing, 
later on, their active co-operation in the movement. With the 
opening of the George Cadbury Hall at Selly Oak the little group © 
of colleges there is provided with a useful focus and common 
meeting ground. The hall is a beautiful building designed by 
Mr. Hubert Lidbetter, the young architect of the new Friends’ 
House in the Euston Road. In Wales there are good reports 
of the newly-founded Coleg Harlech, which is rapidly taking its 
proper place in Welsh adult education. The main difficulty on 
this side of adult education is the ludicrous inadequacy of the 
provision made for full-time studies. A very useful pamphlet on 
the existing adult scholarships and bursaries has been issued by 
the Central Joint Advisory Committee But it is clear that these 
are insufficient. The sixth report of the Miners’ Welfare Fund, 
containing the first statement on the working of the new scholar- 
ship scheme, effectively illustrates our point. Only a minute 
proportion of those who could benefit are enabled to do so. 
Lord Hewart has said, recently, “‘ Education is the great dis- 
criminator: there is nothing like it for bringing to light the 
essential inequality between one mind and another.” That is 
quite true; but the conclusions we should draw from this fact 
will probably differ from those of Lord Hewart. For unless 
something like equal opportunity is given to all to develop what 
powers they possess, we cannot judge how far existing mental 
inequalities are inherent and how far they rest on social advantage 
and privilege. In short, we should be led to ponder less on 
ultimate differences than on the social wastage of our educational 
insufficiency. 


At the Conference of the Industrial Welfare Society in 
Oxford, Mrs. Barbara Wootton raised a fundamental issue when 
she stated that, under the conditions of modern industry, many 
workers found their own jobs insufficient as bases for a life’s 
interests. They had to develop other, outside activities in 
their leisure, and should be free to satisfy their educational and 
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recreational needs in their own way. Following speakers quite 
rightly expressed concern at complete divorce between work and 
interests. It is, nevertheless, a state of affairs which the Industrial 
Welfare Society would do well to face frankly. Slurring over 
disquieting difficulties is not the way to solve them; the only 
remedy for bad thinking is to think better. 


The vital importance of the Hadow report on The Education 
of the Adolescent to those concerned with adult education was 
brought forcibly home at the London Conference arranged by the 
Workers’ Educational Association and the National Union of 
Teachers. Until we possess more than the present travesty of 
“national ’’ education, adult education is working with a weight 
round its neck. We cannot do better than quote The Times 
leader on the subject, which, after asserting that the main 
potential capital of the nation is its children, adds that by the 
year 1928 “‘ children born in the first year of the war will have 
completed (that is the correct but not the honest term) their 
education.” They will then be thrown upon a labour market 
unable to absorb them. And even unwilling to do so: for, as 
Sir Percy Jackson pointed out, employers are increasingly 
realizing that these young citizens of fourteen are too immature 
and untrained to enter industry effectively. Yet they will later 
on be expected (as Professor Nunn told the Conference) to be 
those, ‘‘ wise in their work,’”’ without whom “a city cannot be 
inhabited.” Mr. Tawney put in a powerful plea, on purely 
economic grounds, for the immediate discontinuance of this 
nationally and humanly wasteful process of living upon our 
capital, upon the physical and mental health of our children. 


Following on the Conference organized by the Institute at 
Dunblane last year, important developments are taking place in 
Scottish adult education. The University of Glasgow has been 
instrumental in forming a representative regional committee for 
the promotion of adult education in its area ; and plans for similar 
committees elsewhere are under consideration. A second Con- 
ference has been arranged to take place at Edinburgh in April, 
when the report of the Hadow Committee on Broadcasting and 
Adult Education will be considered, the Conference being organized 
jointly by the Institute and the B.B.C. TheConference will also 
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discuss plans for establishing a national Scottish Committee of 
the Institute, the plans having been drawn up at the request of 
the Institute by a small representative group convened by Sir 
Donald Macalister. 


The report on the Institute’s Annual Conference on Science 
and Adult Education, together with Sir John Sankey’s presidential 
address on Science, Industry and Human Life, have now been 
published. Arrangements are being made for the Seventh Annual 
Conference of the Institute to be held at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, from September 21st to 24th, 1928. Amongst other 
matters the Conference will consider the recommendations con- 
tained in the report of the Adult Education Committee on Pioneer 
Work, the report of Dr. Moberley’s Committee on the Supply and 
Training of Tutors, and the report of Sir Henry Hadow’s Com- 
mittee on Broadcasting and Adult Education. Full particulars 
will be published later. 


Several changes in personnel should be recorded here. Dr. 
D. H. S. Cranage gives up his extra-mural work at Cambridge, 
where he has been secretary since 1902, on his appointment as 
Dean of Norwich. Dr. B. A. Yeaxlee has resigned his secretary- 
ship of the Educational Settlements Association to take up the 
editorship of the Sunday School Chronicle. Mr. T. H. Searls has 
been appointed Professor of Adult Education at the University 
College of Hull ; and Mr. J. W. Brown takes his place as secretary 
of the British Institute. Mr. C. O. G. Douie’s appointment as 
Secretary of University College, London, involves his retirement 
from the secretaryship of the Adult Education Committee of the 
Board of Education, where he was responsible for many valuable 
reports. Mr. G. G. Williams is his successor as Secretary of the 
Committee, which has recently been reconstituted. 
A. E. H. 
T HLS. 
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REVIEWS 


W.E.A. Outlines.—General Editor: R.S. LAMBERT. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. Paper, Is. each; cloth, 2s. each. The 
Economic System.—By G. D. H. Cote. How We 
Behave.—By A. E. HeatH. How to Read Literature. 
—By G. E. Wirxinson. Co-operation.—By Honora 
ENFIELD. Local Government:—By M. I. COLE. 
Capitalist Combines.—By G. M. CoLMAN. 


Nothing is more remarkable in our impoverished post-war 
England than the torrent of printed matter which pours from the 
Press. We may be bankrupt financially, but it is certain that 
we are spending much more per head upon books than we were 
in 1914; it is certain too that the publishing trade is anything 
but bankrupt. All this is, of course, very germane to the subject 
of adult education. Still more germane, perhaps, is the resuscita- 
tion and development during the last four or five years of the 
publication of cheap and well-written monographs on the ‘‘ Home 
University Library”’ pattern. The W.E.A. is to be congratu- 
lated upon claiming a corner of this field for its own, and the five 
first volumes in its series now lie before us. When the reader is 
informed that the volumes are being written by some of the best 
known tutors in the movement, that they are issued under the 
egis of a strong joint committee of five W.E.A. and five of the 
tutors’ representatives of the Association, and that each book 
runs to ninety pages, and shows taste, both in its print and general 
get-up, he will realize that the series is an important event in the 
history of the adult education movement. A “ Foreword,” 
which states that the series is intended ‘‘ to meet a widespread 
demand from working-class students for inexpensive introductory 
books on subjects studied in elementary classes,” at once fixes 
the scope of the undertaking and exhibits it as an effect of the 
Board’s Regulations for Adult Education (1924), which facilitated 
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the recent enormous extension of formal adult education on its 
more elementary side. 

This Journal is not the place for a detailed review of each item 
of the series as it appears, nor will its readers look for such a 
review. Most of them, however, will be interested in these little 
books as teachers or administrators, and a few notes on two or 
three volumes in this first batch will perhaps help them to gather 
a general idea of the character and purpose of the series as a whole. 
It may be said at the outset that stimulus rather than information 
is its keynote. Mr. Cole, for instance, gives us a brilliant and 
provocative essay on The Economic System. After a “ backward 
glance’’ two questions are raised for consideration: Can we 
reasonably increase the amount of product available for distribu- 
tion ? Can we improve distribution so as to share out the proceeds 
in the way that is best according to our notions of justice and 
expediency ? The rest of the book is mainly devoted to developing 
the thesis that neither of these can be dealt with except by a 
radical reconstruction of society, not, of course, through any 
revolutionary upheaval, but through statutory changes of those 
“legal foundations” of the system which we are free to carry 
out by parliamentary means whenever we have the will. “ Man’s 
use of his economic environment is under his own control; the 
present system serves him only till he has the wit to make and 
operate a better one.” The book closes with this sentence, a 
sentence which would have seemed amazing, almost blasphemous, 
to the orthodox economists of the nineteenth century (including 
Marx himself), but which few to-day will be at pains to contradict, 
And yet though Mr. Cole’s conclusions are unimpeachable, even 
truistic, one wonders whether they are the conclusions that most 
need underlining with a class just beginning the study of 
economics. Doubtless they will provoke discussion, but will 
they shed light ? In other words, I cannot help thinking that 
Mr. Cole’s essay may help not to diminish but to aggravate the 
not uncommon type of discussion in economics classes, where 
the talk is shallow and destructive, but where little intellectual 
effort is being made to understand and analyse the phenomena 
which are the subject of criticism. Such purely shallow and 
destructive criticism is the last thing, of course, that Mr. Cole 
would tolerate in a tutorial class of hisown. But there are teachers 
who lack the skill (and the tight rein) of Mr. Cole, while these 
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books are meant, I take it, not for tutorial classes, but for classes 
which, despite their shorter duration, have, as Shakespeare 
put it, 
more time 
For vainer hours and tutors not so careful. 


Mr. George Wilkinson, of Leeds, writes an admirable little 
guide to letters, which reminds me of a Leeds tutorial class I once 
visited many years ago. “ Mr. Lecturer,” inquired a burly 
fitter and turner after the tutor had delivered himself of an 
excellent and to my ears moving rendering of Keats’ Ode to a 
Nightingale, “‘ what I want to know is, why does he moan and 
groan about it; why don’t he get up and do something?” It 
has always seemed to me the kind of question that every literature 
tutor ought to face and answer before winning his spurs. And it 
is really my burly fitter that Mr. Wilkinson has in mind in writing 
his book. Assuming little or no habit of reading on the part of 
the student, his purpose clearly is to open up for him various 
lines of approach to literature, and the said reader, if, starting 
from scratch, he really follows out the suggestions which the book 
contains, will find himself launched on an enjoyable and educa- 
tional voyage of discovery. One of the best suggestions of all, 
which is constantly harped upon, is that the student should keep 
a commonplace book in which to record his ideas and impressions. 
The keeping of such a notebook would free much talk about 
literature from vagueness, fulsomeness and insincerity, while it 
would in any case help the student not only to attain his own 
thoughts, but also to check them by his subsequent reflections. 


J. D. W. 


How We Behave: An Introduction to Psychology.—By 
A. E. HEATH. 


This is an excellent little book. Ido not know whether it is 
actually the first, or only one of the first, of the series of ‘‘ W.E.A. 
Outlines,” but it is certainly a model of what books in such a 
series should be. It is well arranged, lucid and attractively 
written, and, although it is so brief, its argument is everywhere 
developed clearly and without signs of compression. In short, 
the book is a good example of what a teacher can do even with 
a vast subject if he will confine himself rigorously to the cardinal 
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issues involved in it, and will be content to let matters of 
secondary importance go. Moreover, the argument is not merely 
drawn from the inevitable authorities ; their doctrines have passed 
through the author’s mind, and are presented from an individual 
standpoint and with critical observations which are always 
pertinent and valuable. 

Professor Heath’s treatment of his subject is dominated by 
the principle that every science is a compound of two different 
kinds of elements—namely, facts which investigators have 
observed and certain concepts which they have used to bring 
the facts into an orderly connexion with one another. Ether 
and electrons are instances of “ ordering concepts ”’ in physics. 
Simple-minded people ask whether ether and electrons are them- 
selves facts, and think this to be the important question about 
them. But the more sophisticated student knows that the really 
important question is whether they serve to give an intelligible 
picture of the observed facts and to suggest fresh lines of investiga- 
tion and discovery. What (without offensive intention) we may 
call the Victorian ether did both of these things admirably, yet 
hardly anyone now believes it to be a fact ; its credit has been 
destroyed by the very discoveries to which its use as an ordering 
concept led. Electrons may turn out to be facts, but there are 
hill-top physicists who are already proclaiming that they are only 
an ordering concept whose day is nearly done. It is one of 
Professor Heath’s merits that he bases upon this principle a 
salutary scepticism of too confident and sweeping generalizations 
in psychology. He points out, for instance, that Freud and Jung 
seem to have succeeded in ordering much the same facts by means 
of very different concepts, and suggests that, while the important 
facts Freud has brought to light will always remain important, 
the peculiar concept of sex which he uses so constantly as an 
interpreter and clue may disappear from the expositions of future 
psychologists. And in the same spirit he criticizes McDougall 
(and the present writer for following him) in so far as they have 
postulated that all animal behaviour is purposive striving, 
conscious or unconscious. 

I am doubtful whether strict etiquette permits a reviewer to 
defend himself against an author’s attacks; perhaps he should 
suffer them silently and leave defence to others. I cannot, 
however, refrain from saying that my concept of horme is intended 
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to apply primarily to the behaviour of an organism as a whole. 
It signifies that that behaviour is not merely a sum of mechanical 
reactions, but has always a specific character which is the same 
as the essential character of acts of conscious striving. I put 
this view forward as a generalization of facts observed. Like 
all inductive generalizations, it is liable to be destroyed by a 
negative instance, but I doubt whether Loeb or Pavlov or 
Thorndike have produced such instances. The behaviour of 
parts (i.e., organs) of an organism may themselves be hormic, 
and, I think, generally are; but there is no reason why purely 
mechanical factors should not also enter into a complex whose 
character as a whole remains hormic. In short, while I admit 
the validity of Heath’s principle, and admit that the concept of 
horme is just the kind of concept which ought to be tested by it, 
I do not find that he has convicted me of sin. For horme is 
meant to be a name for an observable character of the behaviour 
of organisms, not of some invisible internal factor. 

I must add that I do not agree with Heath’s censure of 
McDougall in respect of his doctrine of instinct or of Freud for 
his doctrine of sex. The objection made in each case is the same. 
Instinct means fixed behaviour, and the term must not, therefore, 
be applied to behaviour which is variable in character ; and, 
again, sex is a term applied to certain well-defined phenomena of 
mature life, and ought not to be extended to very different 
features in infantile behaviour. Heath seems to overlook here 
the value of genetic concepts, or to regard such concepts as if 
they were of the same kind as the “ ordering concepts” of 
physics. By his use of the term instinct McDougall aims at 
bringing out the historical continuity between certain complex 
forms of human behaviour and the much simpler behaviour of 
infants and the higher animals ; and Freud’s employment of the 
term sex is intended to serve a similar useful purpose. The lines 
of continuity may, of course, have been wrongly drawn, but if 
they are truly drawn it is perfectly legitimate to extend the 
ordinary meaning of certain terms in order to describe them. 
Thus to multiply one number by another means primarily to 
increase the first number by taking it so many times. Now if I 
“ multiply ” a number by one-half I actually reduce it ; yet any 
arithmetician is prepared to defend this paradoxical extension of 
the original meaning of ‘‘ multiplication.” 
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The fact that Professor Heath’s little book thus arouses the 
combativeness of a reviewer shows how suitable it is for its 
purpose. It is, indeed, remarkable what opportunities he has 
found for argument, provocative in the best sense of the term, 
in a treatment of psychology which is—as, again, it ought to be if 
it is to suit its purpose—on the whole full of attractive concrete 
matter. It should give rise to many a fruitful debate in many a 
W.E.A. class. 

T. P. NUNN. 


Religion and the Rise of Capitalism.—By R. H. TAwney. 
John Murray. 


In an interesting article in the Edinburgh Review, Dr. Living- 
stone cites the experience of Denmark in favour of the view that 
literature and history are pre-eminently subjects for Adult 
Education. It is here, he argues, that experience of life is most 
needed for the understanding and enjoyment of the subjects 
taught. In science or mathematics, it is enough to possess a well- 
equipped intelligence, but neither poetry nor history can be 
made one’s own without some knowledge of life. It is un- 
necessary to recommend to the readers of this review any work 
that comes from Mr. Tawney’s hands, but, with what Dr. Living- 
stone says in our mind, the reflexion naturally arises that there is 
no modern writer so able to elicit and to educate the pleasure a 
man finds when he feels that his mind is at once learning and 
teaching: contributing, that is, from its own experience and 
learning with its aid. Mr. Tawney. has two obvious gifts for this 
purpose. He is a writer with a style the beauty and power of 
which fill all who try to practise his art with delight and despair, 
and hence his readers are able to study what he tells them in a 
composition that inspires and satisfies their taste and imagination. 
Secondly, though the bent of his sympathies is quite unconcealed, 
he presents for survey the whole field which his active and search- 
ing mind explores, and the reader is equally able to learn from his 
treatment of his subject whether he agrees or disagrees with Mr. 
Tawney’s own point of view. 

In Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, Mr. Tawney traces the 
development of what he calls the dualism, “ which regards the 
secular and the religious aspects of life, not as successive stages 
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within a larger unity, but as parallel and independent provinces, 
governed by different laws, judged by different standards, and 
amenable to different authorities.” He seeks to show how the 
world passed from the body of social theory of the Middle Ages, 
with its formal teaching derived from the Fathers and Schoolmen, 
the canon law and its commentators, to the ideas that prevailed 
at the time of the Poor Law of 1834 ; from the view that religion 
should prescribe the behaviour of society in its economic relations 
to the view that it had nothing to do with them. It is a difficult 
and complicated chapter of history. From one angle the events 
through which Mr. Tawney guides us represent progress and 
emancipation. Professor Unwin put this view in an enthusiastic 
lecture on Adam Smith which is printed in the volume of his 
collected papers. ‘‘ This natural liberty, this separation of the 
sphere of politics, religion, science and industry, so that each may 
be pursued on conditions proper to itself, is not only the main 
basis of future progress, it is the main result of long ages of 
progress in the past.” As Mr. Tawney takes us through the fierce 
storms of the Reformation, political revolutions of the sixteenth 
century, the wild burst of the spirit of adventure which brought 
the new world into the orbit of Commerce, we realize that 
neither the discipline of the medieval Church, nor that of the 
Tudor State could have survived, or ought to have survived. 
But what distresses Mr. Tawney as he surveys these changes is 
that out of all the ferment of ideas there emerged not a spiritual 
reconstruction, but a dominant philosophy which made economic 
motives and standards the ruling force in the life of society. 
This ferment he describes and his readers will be specially grateful 
for the light he throws on the reasons why Puritanism assumed the 
form that is familiar in the eighteenth century. It would be a 
mistake to suppose that the religion which was in power till the 
Reformation counted among its adherents and leaders no persons 
who held the kind of view that we associate with the Puritans, or 
that when the Reformation shattered the religious unity of 
Europe, the tradition that religion should govern the whole 
conduct of society perished. “‘ The social theories of Luther and 
Latimer, of Bucer and Bullinger, of sixteenth century Ana- 
baptists, and seventeenth century Levellers, of Puritans like 
Baxter, of Anglicans like Laud, Quakers like Bellers, are all the 
children of medieval parents.” And Mr. Tawney gives in his 
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account of Calvin and his successors a picture of a society in 
which the discipline of what he calls the Church State is universal 
and implacable. Where Calvinism was in power, at Geneva, in 
New England, in Scotland, it sought to make its religion and 
complete discipline of life. It is interesting to learn that, seven 
years after the task of poor relief had been transferred to the 
State in England, that task was consigned by statute to the 
ecclesiastical authorities in Scotland. But where Calvinism was 
the religion of a minority, as in England, it developed along 
different lines. There were Puritans at all times who kept the 
spirit that had come down from the Middle Ages, but the main 
current of Puritan opinion followed the contrary course. To 
those who like to study the complex forces that confuse every 
issue on which man has to decide, Mr. Tawney offers a fascinating 
picture of the several causes that led to the triumph of indivi- 
dualist and commercial Puritanism. The triumph was complete, 
for it was not confined to England. “ In all countries alike, in 
Holland, in America, in Scotland, in Geneva itself, the social 
theory of Calvinism went through the same process cf develop- 
ment. It had begun by being the very soul of authoritarian 
regimentation. It ended by being the vehicle of an almost 
Utilitarian individualism.’’ So Mr. Tawney. “ Little,’ says Mr. 
Tawney, “ do they who shoot the arrows of the spirit know where 
they will light.” 
G. L. HamMonp. 
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Why Stop Learning ?—By Mrs. DorotHy CANFIELD FISHER. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. Obtainable (by order) 
from A. Bird, 22, Bedford Street, W.C. 9s. 6d. net, cloth. 


Inside Experience.—By Dr. J. K. Hart. Longmans, Green & 
Co. 10s. 6d. net, cloth. 


Truth is proverbially stranger than fiction, and a great deal 
of fiction about adult education is written by some enthusiastic 
devotees, all unconsciously. When, therefore, the practised 
novelist chooses this topic the imaginative field may prove to be 
already occupied. It becomes necessary to fall back upon the 
unvarnished facts. Yet it is not in such a vein of cynicism that 
Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher (who, as Dorothy Canfield, has 
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over a dozen well-known novels to her credit) writes Why Stop 
Learning ? Enthusiast indeed she is, but critic also. The study 
of education has long been her preoccupation, and when she 
resolved to spend a year upon thorough investigation of the 
American adult education movement she began it against a 
background of ordered knowledge regarding American education 
asawhole. She had, too, the advantage of being able to use the 
five Studies in Adult Education, noticed in the last issue of this 
Journal, as her starting point. 

The book she has given us is vivid but not sensational. It 
is the best general sketch we have had of the American movement. 
If now and again it seems a little disproportionate in the space it 
gives to types of work little known on this side of the Atlantic, 
this is not due to bias or to failure in discrimination. Mrs. 
Fisher’s purpose is to indicate the present importance and the 
great potentialities of certain spontaneous and unacademic efforts 
made by ordinary peaple. In women’s clubs, parent-education, 
and chautauquas (as they once were and as they might again 
become), for example, she discovers cultural tendencies as natural 
as the demand for the social sciences among worker-students. 
She is merciless to the generality of correspondence schools—as 
well she may be. She takes account of origins, and what she 
tells us about the earlier history of libraries and of museums in 
the United States will come as a surprise to many British readers. 
Her discussion of workers’ education is sympathetic, but she 
avoids both patronage and the ultra-proletarian fervour of the 
converted bourgeoise. Above all, she insists that to deliver a 
nation from illiteracy is in no wise to educate it. Nevertheless, 
she is not deluded, either way, bynumbers. “ I have not chosen,” 
she says, “‘ to make my book a monograph on a rare, brilliant, 
but, as the human race goes, abnormal type of mind. I have 
chosen rather to attempt a picture of the intellectual gropings of 
the great average mass of the nation, willing to take on a smatter- 
ing of culture of their own accord, but having to be bribed to 
make any effort approximating thoroughness. Of these two 
sorts I see more promise for the future in the second.” 

Mrs. Fisher is a little pessimistic as to the driving force 
responsible for some developments in America. Thus she asks : 
“Ts there any educational activity for wage-earners in this 
country where the purpose of both teacher and grown-up student 
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is neither to make more money, nor to fight a more winning battle 
for recognition and power, but to develop each individual per- 
sonality as harmoniously as possible?” Consequently, she is 
filled with admiration for the Danish High Schools, with their 
idealistic purpose and their simple methods. While paying a 
tribute to English adult education as ‘‘ sounder, more coherent 
and more thorough than anything we have as yet, than anything 
we are as yet prepared for,” and stressing the value of university 
tutorial classes, she observes that comparisons are misleading, 
because of the differences in circumstances between the two 
nations. Moreover, she draws attention to the relative smallness 
of the British movement in proportion to our population. Her 
claim that when the American says “ adult education for all ’’ he 
means all, whereas the Englishman “does not include scrub- 
women and street-sweepers and dockhands,”’ will no doubt be 
modified when she knows more about the recent trend among us 
towards pioneer and experimental work. 

Among other fruitful themes upon which she touches in 
her “last guesses ” are two of as great significance for Britain as 
for America. ‘‘ One of the greatest results of free public mass 
adult education may be the gradual reconstruction of free public 
mass education for children. . . . Dogmatism, intolerance and 
provincial self-admiration may be the qualities spread by our 
idea-communicating machinery, rather than the difficult search 
after the truth and a healthy doubt of one’s own omniscience.” 

Mrs. Fisher’s book is sure of a wide circulation in America 
(and, we may hope, in England), not only among those already 
interested in adult education, but also among people who know 
nothing about it, but are interested in Dorothy Canfield. We 
could wish that one of our own novelists, as well informed and 
with as true a philosophy, might render our own public a similar 
service. 

Dr. J. K. Hart’s new book, Inside Experience, is an ex- 
cellent companion volume to Why Stop Learning? The author 
has rendered valuable service to adult education in America as 
lecturer, observer and Associate Editor of the Survey. He has 
also made a study of the movement in Denmark. But he now 
writes as Professor of the Philosophy of Education in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and sets forth the conclusions he has reached 
during a process of thought that has been going on for twenty 
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years. His master, he tells us, is Professor John Dewey, whose 
system of naturalistic empiricism he takes as the foundation for 
this book. But he is no mere popularizer of other men’s ideas, 
and his own are both creative in quality and crisp in the form he 
gives to them. 

As in his previous book, Adult Education, Professor Hart 
makes ceaseless and unrelenting war upon the deadening, con- 
ventional, but all too prevalent, misinterpretation of education 
which seeks only to inform or instruct. His own point of view, 
he says, “‘ is not something that can be learned out of words, or 
sentences, or books ; it is the outcome of experiences, wrought 
out in the form of critical experience—and it must be experienced 
if it is to be understood.” The aim is wholeness—“ to let 
experiences cumulate, mutually expand and qualify each other, 
and develop new integrations; and so to get the outlook of 
completeness—as a single experience—in the end.” ‘‘ Meaning” 
and “ understanding” are terms with which Professor Hart, like 
Professor Lindeman and Miss Follett, makes play, to the profit 
of his readers. As Professor Dewey remarks, in his Introductory 
Note, ‘‘ Yet men so crave the expansion and reinforcement which 
come from the agreements of understanding that they tolerate 
and invent all kinds of substitute semblances. Surrender to a 
passing contagion of emotion; the deliberate working up of a 
common fear and hate (as in war); respect for external con- 
ventions; the repetition of formule of religious creeds and 
political platforms ; familiarity with like circumstances, however 
trivial ; conjunction in an undertaking wherein each at bottom 
is pursuing his own private gain; servile docility in diagnosing 
opinions ; fanatic imposition of fidelity to the same phrases and 
symbols: all these serve as such substitutes for real under- 
standings.” 

The philosopher, then, must get beneath these superficial 
constructions of life to the ‘‘ common foundations.” Education 
should be the process that enables a man to work out a philosophy 
of life for himself, from the standpoint of reflection upon all the 
varied contents of his universe which come to have living signi- 
ficance for him. This clearly entails re-examination of the 
categories that we all tend to apply as though we really knew 
what we meant by them—experiences and experience, habit, 
society, Nature, mind, matter, behaviour, morality, science, 
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religion, education, art. These Dr. Hart passes in review, 
relating them to each other not as necessary parts of a well- 
constructed system, but as emerging elements in a natural and 
unified process of growth which produces at last the individual. 
But while, in Dr. Hart’s view, ‘‘ The evolution of the race, the 
development of peoples, the culminations of personal experience, 
all emerge in the Individual,’ this is no. plea for individualism, 
nor does it justify the attitude of the individualist. The true 
individual is inseparable, but distinct, from society. Indeed, 
“He is a product of society, and if he is to remain human, he 
must ever be rooted deep in social soils, though he must never 
abdicate his right to criticise old societies, and to make society 
over into forms that more nearly express his own growing free- 
doms.”’ But just because he has come into real possession of 
himself he cannot regard himself as a finished product. “ He is 
Nature’s vantage point for the release of new variations, the wider 
explorations of experience, the more adequate mastery of the 
still unknown areas of existence.” 

There is much in this that resembles the argument of Dr. 
Ernest Barker’s Inaugural Lecture as Professor of Political Science 
in the University of Cambridge. Faced as we are by increasing 
mass production, and by a growing tendency towards mass 
action in the fields of industry and politics, we are tempted to 
believe overmuch in the possibilities of mass-education. Sheer 
reaction from the individualism of the Victorian age enhances our 
danger in this respect. It is a danger that we do not perceive, or 
we should be more constantly on our guard against it. Only as 
we arrive at a sound philosophy both of life and of education 
shall we fashion our educational practice aright. This is all the 
more true in adult education because, as we are so fond of repeat- 
ing, it depends for its vitality upon the blending of thought and 
experience. Professor Hart therefore starts us upon a road 
which it behoves us to explore very thoroughly, whether we go 
all the way with him or not. He himself would not thank us for 
being uncritically appreciative of his guidance. The whole 
purpose of his book is opposed to any such thing. But we thank 
him for the ‘‘ sting that bids, not sit nor stand, but go! ”’ 


Basit A. YEAXLEE. 
Lonpon. 
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The Foundations of Education: A Survey of Principles 
and Projects. Vol. II. The Practice of Education. By 
J.J. FinpLay. University of London Press, 1927. Pp. xii + 
382. Price tos. 6d. 


This is the second volume of a book of which the first volume, 
on Aims and Organization, was reviewed in the March issue of 
this Journal. The first volume was commended as valuable to 
the layman, as well as to the teacher. From its very nature the 
second, dealing as it does with the practice of education, is likely 
to appeal more to those who are actually in schools. But it 
would be a grave mistake to suppose that the general reader is 
confronted with a mere guide to class and school management. 
Dr. Findlay rightly refuses to regard teaching as a sort of esoteric 
craft, with secrets incommunicable to the outside world. It is 
one of the great human activities, and, as such, both has relations 
with other activities and general principles which are common to 
more than one. Apart from the way Dr. Findlay treats even 
matters that are professional, by lifting them completely out of 
the atmosphere of the common room, the volume contains a very 
great deal that concerns the layman; the chapter headings, 
“‘ Co-Education,” ‘‘ The General Trend of Reform,” ‘‘ The Primary 
School,” “‘ Further Education of the Masses,” are sufficient to 
indicate the breadth of the conception of the “ practice of educa- 
tion.’”” We should commend not only the chapters named but 
the wise discussion of ‘‘ Reward and Punishment.” 

Dr. Findlay has only a short final chapter on Teaching 
Procedure. He is not concerned at all to go into various methods 
of teaching subjects in detail. But on Procedure with a larger 
meaning he has written briefly, sensibly, and to the point. 

He has a natural sympathy for the reformers, whose projects 
he estimates, however, with sobriety and without exaggeration. 
He is a reformer himself. Indeed, his ideal of education in the 
Primary stage, up to eleven or twelve, is little short of revolu- 
tionary. The foundation is the nursery school, in which the 
traditional organization of schools, with its classes, subjects, time- 
tables and syllabuses, finds no place. But he wishes to carry this 
principle through the whole primary stage. There is to be no 
“ pre-ordained syllabus.’’ True, the pupils are to be so taught 
that they can drop into their right places in an organized school 
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later on. But, broadly speaking, the child is to learn what he is 
eager to learn, and not to take up a new subject or part of a 
subject until he cannot get on without it; he will then feel the 
urgent need of fresh study and enter upon it, drudgery and all, 
with the zest that only a strong purpose can supply. To many, 
this doctrine, if not strange, will appear impracticable where 
schools and classes are large. The Fielden Demonstration School 
in which Dr. Findlay sought to carry out this and other ideas, was 
relatively small, and was entirely independent of the public 
systems of organization. Whether the whole idea can be accepted 
or not, its presentation is stimulating and suggestive. . 

Bound up with the scheme just imperfectly outlined, but 
not absolutely necessary to the central ideas of it, is Dr. Findlay’s 
view of craftsmanship. He follows Dewey in thinking that the 
young child should be brought into knowledge of the work of the 
world, which he is eager enough to learn about, by means of crafts : 
crafts in which he imitates, in something more than symbolic 
play, the early efforts of our distant forefathers in building and 
making pots, clothes and other “ artifacts.” So the teacher of 
the young is to be a craftsman, familiar with many simple modes 
of manipulation, able to live with the children, as it were, in a 
primitive age of mankind. This is a doctrine hard of acceptance. 
It cannot be discussed within the limits of a brief review. 

What was said in the review of the first volume on the 
sincerity, candour, liveliness and general attractiveness of what 
Dr, Findlay writes, may also be said of this second volume. 

HERBERT WARD. 
Lonpon. 


The Groundwork of Psychology.—By G. F. Stout, M.A., 
LL.D., revised by R. H. THoutess, Ph.D., M.A. London 
University Tutorial Press. Second Edition. Pp. x + 227. 
5s. 6d. 


It is nearly a quarter of a century since the first edition of 
The Groundwork of Psychology was published ; and a revised 
edition has long been overdue. Owing to the rapid development 
of the science in recent years, both as a result of the vast amount 
of experimental investigation of its problems, and of the new lines 
of speculation which have been opened to it through the controlled 
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and clinical observation of behaviour, a text-book of psychology 
becomes quickly out of date. This does not, of course, mean 
that the older standard works should be supplanted by new ones ; 
nor that new views are necessarily better than old. It means that 
text-books like this of Stout, which have proved their value in the 
hands of generations of students, should be brought up to date 
by the inclusion of such new data as are from time to time avail- 
able. In themselves, books like the Groundwork stand as the 
framework into which the new data can be fitted. 

As Dr. Thouless says in his preface, it is to be regretted that 
it was impossible for Professor Stout to revise the work himself ; 
but this second edition shows that the task of revision could 
hardly have fallen to more competent hands. With the excep- 
tion of certain specified chapters and considerable parts of 
chapters (four in all), Dr. Thouless has made only slight altera- 
tions in the text ; as, for example, the addition of the reference 
to “ behaviourism ” in the paragraph on the Scope of Psychology. 
For the specified passages, Dr. Thouless asserts his own responsi- 
bility. These are the chapters on Attention and on Instinct, the 
greater part of the chapter on the Perception of Space and Exter- 
nal Things, and a section of the chapter on Body and Mind, which 
deals with the Evidence of Correlation from Physical Injury and 
Disease of the Brain. In regard to all these topics recent work 
has made it necessary to revise and complete older presentations 
of the subjects in question. The result of Spearman’s application, 
for instance, of mathematical methods to the data of ‘‘ span of 
apprehension ”’ and “ intelligence tests ’’ has thrown further grave 
discredit upon the notion of ‘‘ Attention ” as a faculty, and cast 
fresh light upon the vexed problem of the relations of intelligence 
and instinct. 

Again, the speculations of the social psychologists, and still 
more the observations of the psychopathologists, have helped to 
make far more precise the conception of connate dispositions 
which has been taken over, to so great advantage, in general 
psychology. 

Experimental and clinical researches, like those of Sherring- 
ton and Head, moreover, have yielded much fresh physiological 
knowledge in regard to cortical functions which psychologists 
cannot afford to neglect. And even the advance of physical 
theory, as in the Relativity of Einstein, has helped the psycholo- 
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gist, if not to alter his views as to the differences between physical 
and mental objects, at least to realise in a very striking way how 
great that difference is. 

The foregoing mention of some of the recent work, having 
direct or indirect bearing upon psychological principles, to which 
reference is made in this new edition of the Groundwork will show 
in what sense Dr. Thouless has brought it up to date. 

As a short text-book, stressing rather the philosophical 
aspect of psychology, the student will find this new edition even 
more useful to him than the old one was. 


F, AVELING. 
Lonpon. 


Directing Mental Energy.—By Francis AVELING, M.C., 
Ph.D., D.Sc., Reader in Psychology in the University of 
London, President of the British Psychological Society. 
University of London Press, London. Pp. 276. 8s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Aveling presents in outline the results of modern experi- 
mental psychology in so far as they can be held to have a bearing 
upon the economical usage of mental energy. The book is very 
readable. The quest for material has led the author over a sur- 
prisingly wide field, and these two points, easy readability and 
breadth, are the ones to strike the reader most on opening the 
book. 

One of the troubles of modern psychology is that there are 
so many psychologies, so many branches and schools of thought. 
A second trouble is that the theoretical side has lagged so far 
behind the experimental ; while, to make matters as difficult as 
possible for the general student in these years of grace, even the 
standard text-books of experimental psychology itself seem to 
be too trammelled with relics of the past to be true mirrors of the 
spirit of to-day. It is necessary, very necessary, for serious 
students to learn much that is of formal or even of merely histori- 
cal interest. But for the most part Dr. Aveling, with a wider 
public in mind, has only felt it incumbent upon him to deal with 
modern essentials and developments, and one reads his pages 
with a delightful sense of freedom and of reality. The American 
Army tests are here, for example, side by side with details of 
the fascinating psychogalvanic reflex, details that as yet are 
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hardly known outside the inner circle of those who read scientific 
monographs. 

It may be asked how Dr. Aveling has managed to touch 
on so many points of interest while yet confining himself to the 
problem of the direction of mental energy. The answer is a 
simple one. One very modern theory of mental energy postulates 
that the mental “ factory’’ comprises or contains a central 
power station together with a host of individual ‘“ machines,” 
some for grinding out arithmetical material, some for the mental 
processes involved in, say, dressmaking, some for those employed 
in writing reviews, and so on. The one central energy is drawn 
upon for the use of each and every machine, so that the problem 
of efficiency is at least twofold, attention having to be paid both 
to the power station and the machines. The best of stations will 
be disgraced by a rickety machine; the best of machines is 
useless without power. Finally, an engine-room calls for an 
engineer. Some of us direct our lives better than others. Dr. 
Aveling, therefore, rounds off his book with a discussion of Ideals, 
Will and Character, subtle factors upon which he is an expert and 
speaks with authority. 

In general, then, we have here an attempt to show how 
mental, and incidentally bodily, energy can be scientifically 
directed along profitable lines. The book discusses such matters 
as the choice of a vocation, labour saving in physical work, 
and the minimizing of fatigue. It sets forth economical methods 
of learning and remembering. It deals with the management 
of the emotions, the solution of the minor conflicts and disturb- 
ances of everyday life, and the training of character and will. 
The book should prove as useful to the student of psychology as 
to the general reader. 

J. S. F. 


LonpDon. 


Character and the Conduct of Life.—By WILLIAM 
McDoucGaLit. Methuen & Co., Ltd. tos. 6d. net. 


This book will find a place on the shelves of all students of 
psychology, for Professor McDougall is in the front rank of 
contemporary psychologists—and the student must not be 
disappointed if he finds that this book is not a notable addi- 
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tion to his library of psychology. Here we see the author in a 
new v6le, for in his book, which is directed to the general public, 
he has given us a guide in the application of psychology to the 
affairs of everyday life. 

He advises us to pause in the rush of modern life and reflect 
critically about ourselves and our relations with others. He 
deals at some length with our innate tendencies and tells us how 
they may be modified : He explains in detail the factors that go 
to form character, personality and intellect, and how they bear 
on each other. Later, various groups of people, e.g., parents, 
young people, wives and husbands, are shown how the numerous 
pitfalls into which they, or those for whom they are responsible, 
might fall can be avoided. 

But some of the author’s opinions are open to argument. 
For instance, he returns to the attack he launched in his excellent 
book, An Outline of Abnormal Psychology, on the theory of the 
(Edipus Complex, and there will be many who will not agree with 
his views on this point, especially, we think, with the statement 
that we “must” recognize “that the central and essential 
tendency of all love is not the sex tendency but the tender pro- 
tective tendency.” 

Again, after reading his criticism of the views of the psycho- 
analytic schools, as to the breaking away of the child from the 
mother’s influence, we are left unconvinced. 

So a word of warning to readers who are new to the subject 
does not seem to be untimely, and our warning is that the opinions 
of even an acknowledged authority on psychology should not be 
accepted without question—for it must be remembered that the 
subject is full of problems which are not only unsolved, but 
likely to remain unsolved for some time to come. 

When we come to examine the book as a guide in the applica- 
tion of psychology to conduct, we think the author stresses too 
greatly the effect of the influences of later childhood and adoles- 
cence, and does not pay enough attention to the theory that it is 
the first five years of life which are of paramount importance. 

But there is a great deal of sound advice in the book, and if 
it makes its readers begin to think these problems out for them- 
selves, it will have done much. 

The author’s disregard of professional women is very notice- 
able. He dismisses somewhat summarily all women who are not 
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destined for marriage, and for those who are he advocates 
the recognition of the “‘ double standard.” That he has given 
the weight of his name to this view will be regretted by many. 
The book is written in a more popular style than its appear- 
ance suggests, but we venture to say that it is barely worthy of 
one who is, after all, responsible for the high standard set in his 
previous publications. 
M. S. 


The Ormond Poets. Selections of Poems edited by G. D. H. 
CoLtE and M. I. Cores London. Noel Douglas. Each 
volume, circa 60 pp. Is. in paper cover, 2s. in cloth. 


To bring a review of these exquisitely pretty booklets into 
line with the purposes of the JOURNAL OF ADULT EDUCATION, 
one should dissertate platonically on the educational value of 
disciplining the soul through feasting the eyes on beautiful things. 
The form which the printer gives to these little books makes 
them a joy to behold and to handle, delightfully attuning the 
mind to the poems which are their content. But if one descends 
to more worldly considerations, it is hard to see more than a 
social usefulness in their publication. They will make charming 
tokens for posting by the Christmas mail. They can scarcely 
be taken into account as potential implements in the system of 
education which proceeds by learning and scholarship. The 
first six numbers in front of us are selections from Cowley, from 
Drayton (shorter poems), from Herrick, from Shelley (lyrics), 
from Blake, and from Shakespeare (songs and verses from the 
plays). The selections have been made by the general editors, 
and their principle has been simply to give the poems which 
their own taste preferred. It is no doubt excellent for the 
general reader to have this kind of sorting done for him by editors, 
as safe in culture and in feeling as are the Ormond editors. But 
the student must buy his own cheapest edition of the complete 
works of these poets, and face for himself the problems of taste 
and scholarship involved in them. Everyman and Worlds’ 
Classics editions are the text for adult education; and the 
editing of them is a department of scholarship more than of 
esthetics. 
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Modern English Literature, 1798-1919.—By A. J. 
Wyatt, H. Cray, and L. HOLLInGwortH. University 
Tutorial Press. Pp. 242. 4s. 


A book made, as apparently this has been made, by a syndi- 
cate of authors who are not really collaborators, looks like an 
example of commissioned book-making. It will therefore be no 
disrespect to the authors if we say that we can see nothing what- 
ever to recommend in the scheme to which they have set their 
hands, although we cannot but admire the varying degrees of 
skill with which they have deprived an unsound system of its 
most apparent shortcomings. It is strongly to be suspected 
that if there were not certain examinations in what is called 
the history of literature, this book would not have been planned : 
and so the chief blame for its existence attaches neither to authors 
nor publishers, but to academic authorities who devise a syllabus 
and invite candidates to acquire certificates of merit by stuffing 
themselves with information about poems and poets. To cram 
information of this sort very frequently passes for the study of 
literature : hence another difficulty in the way of those who are 
concerned to show that real study of literature is an invaluable 
element in an educational curriculum. 


The Poetry of the Age of Wordsworth. I. (Cam- 
bridge Anthologies, edited by J. DovER Witson). Selected 
with an introduction by the general editor. Cambridge 
University Press. Pp. 276. 5s. 


This is the belated successor to the first two volumes of the 
Cambridge Anthologies, initiated sixteen years ago, by Mr. Wilson 
and the late W. T. Young. The war, and the death in action 
of one of the collaborators, are solely responsible for the inter- 
ruption of the series; for in spite of the war, the first two 
numbers have firmly established themselves in schools and in 
the prescribed lists of examining bodies. They are what teachers 
seldom come by—anthologies built on a sound educational basis, 
and compiled with a discriminating taste. We are a little dis- 
appointed that the first volume in the revival of the series should 
be a selection from the poets, and they, the five great poets of 
the age of Wordsworth. With matter so easily accessible and 
so cheaply to be had in bulk as are the collected works of these 
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poets, this anthology is on a different footing from its Elizabethan 
predecessor. One would rather put a collected Shelley or a 
complete Keats into the teacher’s hands and on to the pupil’s 
shelf, and let them arrive at their preferences together. But 
no doubt our real disappointment is that the new beginning has 
not been made with a book like Mr. Wilson’s first contribution, 
dealing not with poets in selection, but presenting less familiar 
extracts from contemporary sources to illustrate the characteristic 
institutions, manners and habits in the public and private life 
of Englishmen during the age of Wordsworth. A Life in Words- 
worth’s England would have been as invaluable as hundreds 
of us have found Mr. Wilson’s Life in Shakespeare’s England to be. 
But it is unfair to blame a book for not being what it does not 
pretend to be. If one is to have an anthology of the big five 
poets of the time, one will scarcely find a better than this. 


H. B. CHARLTON. 
MANCHESTER. 


Milton : Areopagitica. Limited edition, 25s.; ordinary 
edition, 4s. 6d. 


Browne: Hydriotaphia. 35s. and gs. 
Keats : Poems (1820). 31s. 6d. and 8s. 
Fitzgerald: Omar Khayyam. 25s. and 4s. 6d. (Noel Douglas.) 


The first half dozen of the Noel Douglas replicas were 
reviewed in a former number of The Journal. The series is now 
too well known to need praise : nothing approaching their beauty 
can be found at the price of the ordinary edition. These four new 
volumes keep up the same high standard, and each is of interest 
to students of literature. Each reproduces the first edition. 
There is particular interest about the Milton, since the copy of 
Areopagitica reproduced was given by the author to his friend 
Thomason, and contains a MS. correction of spelling which may 
have been made by Milton. 

These replicas should certainly be included in the book lists 
of all Tutorial Classes studying English Literature. 

F, A. CAVENAGH. 
SWANSEA. 
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The Third British Empire.—By A. ZimMerN. Oxford 
University Press. 2nd Edition. 6s. 


Raffles.—By R. CoupLanp. Oxford University Press. 6s. 


The Economic Revolution in British West Africa.—By A. 
McPHEE. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


A well-known leader in the Adult Education movement is the 
hero of a war-time story. Bursting into Zimmern’s rooms one 
gloomy day in 1914, he declared vigorously, ‘‘ There is something 
in the —— Empire after all!” It required the War thus to 
awaken many people. Others still yawn about the British 
Empire. Yet it is quite clear nowadays that such yawnings 
proceed from our political lie-abeds. To all with eyes to see, the 
Empire has emerged from the shadows, if not as something to wag 
flags about, at least as a bundle of possibilities or a knot of 
problems. To discuss the Empire in tutorial classes no longer 
demands an apology ; we all discuss imperialism in these times. 

The books here noticed are typical of this new interest in the 
Empire. Dr. Zimmern’s volume is the best recent introduction 
to Empire problems and policy. Its title is arresting and the 
whole book is a challenge to courageous thinking. ‘In 1914 
there were numbered among the world’s sovereign states a British 
Empire, a German Empire, a Russian Empire, and an Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy presided over by an Emperor. . . . To-day 
there is a German Republic, a Turkish Republic, an Austrian 
Republic, and a Federation of Republics on the old Russian soil. 
But there still remains a British Empire.’ The purpose of Dr. 
Zimmern’s candid and provocative book is to discover why and 
in what form it has survived, what its main problems are and 
how they may be tackled. 

Dr. Zimmern reveals the Empire as a British entente of 
independent states, manifesting as such striking constitutional 
imperfections. The Empire “ has, as it were, an old skin which it 
is engaged in casting and a new skin which is forming as fast as 
the old disappears.” To influence that growth and assure its 
health there are the intangible bonds of goodwill and concrete 
arrangements for mutual consultation. But these are not 
enough. Other agencies than sentiment and a still juvenile 
administrative machine are needed. Such, in Dr. Zimmern’s 
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view, may be found in the League of Nations. The Empire is 
envisaged as a league within the larger League, each necessary to 
the other and both having a common purpose. Through the 
League the British Commonwealth can solve its constitutional 
problems ; through the maintenance of a united and liberal 
commonwealth the common purpose of world peace may be 
advanced. 

Our imperial task is to eliminate the major causes of war. 
For this purpose the practical importance of the union of so large 
a part of the world’s surface in a common political tradition, 
common political institutions and a common political outlook is 
not to be undervalued. War arises from racial conflict, from 
economic rivalries, from national exclusiveness. Racial equality 
within the Empire would go far to circumscribe the range of the 
first of these major causes of war. The second may be tackled by 
a commercial policy based on equal justice and equal opportuni- 
ties for weak and strong. The third, representing the issue 
between the cultured and the supposedly uncultured, may be 
solved by deflecting nationalism from politics to its true region, 
the region of culture. 

Statecraft, so bold and simple, will appear merely vague 
idealism to many of Dr. Zimmern’s readers. Yet he advances 
cogent reasons to show why imperial self-sufficiency is not a 
practical policy. Equally, racial discrimination is alien to the 
traditions of the British constitution, and those of our five 
Dominions are officially bilingual. Whether the other strains 
of our Puritan tradition can rise to the fullness of the opportunity 
will depend on the surviving strength of the liberal elements in our 
imperial heritage, and on the maintenance of the determination 
to do justice when chances of exploitation are so abundant. 

To turn from Dr. Zimmern to Professor Coupland is to be 
reminded of the variety of our imperial experience. The British 
flair for the right line of action has always been discoverable some- 
where in the Empire. So has our benevolent willingness to enable 
other people to achieve our own virtues. It would be difficult to 
say whether Raffies is remembered best as founder of the Zoo or as 
Empire builder. He is an attractive figure, and Professor 
Coupland’s life is a model of brief and adequate biography. 
Raffles was not one of those heroes of Empire that we need desire 
to forget. 
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Dr. McPhee has written a painstaking, clear and illuminating 
analysis of the economic development of British West Africa. 
Alike, advocates and opponents of imperialism should read his 
book. It gives the necessary facts in an orderly and objective 
way ; the term “revolution” in the title has an economic 
significance only. It shows that economic progress ‘‘ was assured 
with the advent of the three R’s in the nineties—Rule of British, 
Railway Construction, and Ross’s medical achievements.”’ It 
concludes with the statement that “‘ candid investigation of the 
history of the economic development of British West Africa in the 
last thirty or forty years proves beyond doubt that England has 
passed through the ‘supreme trials of a nation’s spirit’ with 
flying colours.”” Those supreme trials are “‘ to see helpless people 
and not oppress them, to see great wealth and not confiscate it, to 
have absolute power and not abuse it, to raise the natives instead 
of sinking yourself.” 

A liberal application, or a second advent, of ‘‘ the three R’s ” 
is badly enough needed in some other parts of the British Empire. 
A comparative history of colonial development is needed : it 
would point the moral and adorn the tale both of Dr. McPhee’s 
book and Dr. Zimmern’s. 

H. L. BEALEs. 


Lonpon. 


Politics and Education.—By Dr. LEONARD NELSON. George 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. Cloth. 


An attack on the democratic principle by a Socialistic 
professor of Economics and Politics is in itself intriguing. But 
when it is preliminary to advocacy of the Politics of Reason, 
founded upon the conception of justice as over against mere 
majority rule, it becomes a challenge not to be ignored. When 
further the education of leaders is declared to be the true pathway 
towards the regeneration of political life and thought, issuing in 
a new type of Government, the relevance of it to the adult 
education movement is manifest. Dr. Leonard Nelson, who has 
scarcely yet reached middle life, made his mark as interpreter of 
a new Kantian school of philosophy while still holding his chair at 
Gottingen. Now he is devoting his energies to the development 
of a free International College of political philosophy and a School 
organically connected with it. ‘‘ In his school at Walkemiile,” 
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his translator tells us, ‘“‘ he is training young workers for leader- 
ship in political life,” and he himself refers, in Politics and Educa- 
tion, to the pioneer work in various local groups which is being 
carried on by the International League of Youth. His’ book 
consists of half a dozen lectures given to student and other 
educational groups in exposition of both the principles he main- 
tains and his suggestions for giving them practical effect. 
Democracy, as ordinarily understood, he says, is an affair of 
chance. Its claim to give all qualified members of the community 
an equal share in government is delusive. For either it amounts 
to nothing more than replacement of a tyrant or an oligarchy by 
the steam-roller progress of a mass, superior only in numbers to 
those whom they crush; or else the requirements subtly con- 
cealed within the word “ qualified ” exclude a great many people 
from consideration. It is futile, he thinks, to suppose that 
democracy will be all right when it has profited by mass-education, 
because the educational process is permitted by the powers that 
be only up to the point at which it becomes repugnant or dangerous 
to themselves, and is then promptly suppressed. On the other 
hand, democracy, while it may produce so-called leaders by an 
assumed natural selection, really affords opportunity to no one 
but the demagogue. “‘ The types of Clemenceau, Erzberger and 
Northcliffe are more characteristic of Democracy than the types 
of a Wilson or Max von Baden. Success falls to the share of the 
one, quite apart from all unavoidable fluctuations in Democracy ; 
to the others, not even when they actually do obtain leadership. 
The methods by which they lead are incompatible with what 
alone could assure to them the rule over the masses in a Demo- 
cracy, and on that rock they come to grief.’ ‘hen, too, the 
multitude so often fails to trust the leaders whom it has acclaimed, 
and is fatally ready to turn upon them and destroy them. 
Neither change of heart nor change of external conditions 
alone will suffice to remedy these evils, in Dr. Nelson’s view. He 
quotes the depairing question of a friend—a philosophic hair- 
dresser. “ How are things to improve, since men cannot become 
better until external conditions are better? But external con- 
ditions cannot become better till men are better.’’ The reply 
is, in Dr. Nelson’s words, “ Only education can furnish the men 
who, by the creation of the necessary organizations, can preparé 
the ground upon which the general education of men can thrive. 
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Does this mean that humanity must be educated before those 
organizations can be established ? No; a sufficient number of 
men sufficiently educated for this definite task will be able to 
accomplish it ; and the education of such men need not come to 
grief on the obstacles which stand in the way of the education of 
humanity as a whole.” 

We are bidden, therefore, to select young men who show 
signs of being leaders by vocation. This does not presuppose 
genius. The type is quite a normal one—people physically and 
intellectually sound, self-reliant yet without undue conceit of 
themselves, quite disillusioned of the idea that their training will 
save them from the ordinary stress and struggle of life or secure 
them forthwith place and power: but, above all, they must 
possess insight into the nature of Right, since their political 
judgment must be built upon ethical certainty attained by 
intuition but disciplined by reason. They are to be political 
leaders, and therefore the education required is not a general 
culture, important as it is that they should combine strength with 
refinement. Bodily fitness must be cultivated so that they may 
master circumstance. Intellectually, a scientific and objective 
mentality is essential. ‘‘ Truly humanistic training is only 
assured by a thorough course of teaching in mathematics and 
physics.”” History and similar studies will be useful later, when 
the student has learned to look for the principle embodied in any 
set of facts. But the supreme aim of this training must be to 
strengthen and purify the will, to develop character. For 
leadership implies the exercise of power, relentless in its pursuit of 
the accepted aim, but ready for compromise in the use of means. 

The selected students will be brought together in an educa- 
‘tional community, in the life of which their qualities will emerge 
so that the real leaders by vocation may be discerned. Yet 
these must not be a class apart, for however heaven-sent and 
well-equipped, they will depend in the long run upon their 
ability to inspire and retain the confidence of those who will 
never be anything but followers. So the rank and file must be 
educated too—and a beginning of this will be made in the educa- 
tional community to which all have come as possible leaders 
though only some prove their vocation. The bond of mutual 
confidence upon which everything afterwards will depend is thus 
forged in the fellowship of education. 
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Most readers will find themselves curiously stirred by 
mingled agreement and antagonism as they make their way 
through this book. Thus, for example, the author speaks more 
than once with admiration of the organization of the Catholic 
Church and the military organizations of the great States of 
modern times, though he is himself neither a Churchman nor a 
Chauvinist. His point about them, however, is that “In them 
the dominant will is that of the man who has the best insight into 
the aim striven for, and who with greatest discretion commands 
the means for its realization, and into whose hands these means 
are entirely given, so that he is able to dispose of them over the 
heads of individuals. In short, these organizations work accord- 
ing to the principle of leadership.” Perhaps it is on such grounds 
that Signor Mussolini likes to be called Ii Duce! Again, “‘ What 
the nation, and indeed each party, needs is rulers. Teachers, 
educators and administrators are not rulers. A ruler is one who 
with insight into what is politically worth striving for, and with 
an eye for what is politically attainable, combines the firm will to 
pursue unmoved the aim thus determined for him, and who also 
knows how to make prudent use of the right means.” The line 
between leader and dictator here wears very thin. Another 
criticism of Dr. Nelson’s method is that he is apt to rest the 
weight of his argument upon brilliant antitheses which, on closer 
examination, do not appear mutually exclusive—as, for example, 
in his discussion of Democracy versus the Just State. 

Yet it is poor sport to read a book with which one can find 
no considerable quarrel. The pleasure of complete agreement 
should be chastened by the reflection that it may only raise the 
question of which is the duller dog—writer or reader. Dr. 
Nelson is far from dull. In trenchant phrases he quickens our 
thought on problems which, familiar to Plato, are fresh still. 
His theories are checked by the practical experience in which he 
has so large a share. We are talking a great deal about leader- 
ship and the training we should give prospective leaders. Political 
interests are never separable from adult education though they 
must not be allowed to vitiate it. And as Dr. Leonard himself 
remarks, the truth about education for political leadership 
applies in many ways to education for leadership of every kind. 


B. A. Y. 
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Library Review : A popular quarterly magazine on Libraries 
and Literature, 47, Pitcairn Street, Brucefield, Dunfermline. 
4s. a year. Autumn and winter numbers, 1927. 


The brightly written magazine deserves to be popular, not 
in name only. The editor has been successful in an extraordinary 
degree in enlisting the support of the leaders of the Library move- 
ment in this country. In these numbers there are articles by 
Sir F, Kenyon, Mr. Jast, Colonel Mitchell, Colonel Newcombe and 
Mr. Pitt. Promise is made of equally good fare next year. The 
notes on books cover a wide field, and are attractively written, 
while the classified list of new books which appears in each 
number will give the help the smaller libraries so greatly need. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A List of Books concerning British Working-class 
Movements and Conditions since 1850 


We have found it impossible, either in the time allowed or 
in the space allotted, to complete our Select Bibliography, as we 
had hoped, in this number. We are able only to offer certain 
sections dealing with particular aspects of the economic and social 
history of the period after 1850. At a later stage we hope to 
produce the full bibliography, complementary to that which we 
compiled for the period of the Industrial Revolution. If readers 
will send us notes of errors and important omissions, we will 
endeavour to put them to rights before the bibliography is 
completed for final issue. 

H. L. B. 
G. D. H. C. 


BRITISH WORKING-CLASS MOVEMENTS SINCE 1850 
I. GENERAL 


The only general book, covering in outline all the aspects of 
organized working-class activity, is G. D. H. Cole’s Short History 
of the British Working-Class Movement (Vol. I.—1850; Vol. II.— 
1850-1900; Vol. III.—19Q00-27), 1925-27. S. and B. Webb’s 
History of Trade Unionism (revised edition, 1920) is indispensable. 
It is not a comprehensive historical analysis of working-class 
movements, being rather the history of the Trade Union as a 
social institution. It is also far better for the period before 1890 
than for the later period. The influence of Trade Unionism as a 
purely economic factor, e.g., on industrial structure and efficiency, 
is rather outside its scope. It should be noted that the very 
useful bibliography published in the earlier editions (1894-1911) 
is not reprinted in the edition of 1920. It should be used with 
the parallel bibliography in the same authors’ Industrial Democracy 
(1897 and 1911). 

No less indispensable is Max Beer’s History of British 
Socialism, 2 vols. (1920), especially valuable on the theoretical 
side. 
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II. TRADE UNIONISM 


On TRADE UNIONISM the following are important :— 
(a) Historical 


R. W. PostGaTe. The Builders’ History (1923). 

G. Howe. Labour Legislation, Labour Movements, Labour 
Leaders (1902). By a former secretary of the Trades Union 
Congress, valuable for the sixties ang seventies. Also the same 
writer’s Trade Unionism New and Olé (various editions), Handy 
Book of the Labour Laws (1876, 1895), and The Conflicts of Capital 
and Labour (1878). 

SociaAL SCIENCE AssocIATION. Report on Trade Societies 
(1860). Invaluable for accounts of strikes and negotiations in 
the forties and fifties. 

RoyAL COMMISSION ON TRADE UNIONS. Reports (1867-69). 
(Eleven General Reports and two Special Reports on the Sheffield 
and Manchester Outrages. Useful summary of evidence in 
Appendix to Eleventh Report.) A great storehouse of informa- 
tion, but by no means an objective or complete analysis of trade 
unionism. 

Correspondence with Her Majesty’s Missions Abroad regarding 
Industrial Questions and Trades Unions (1867). Valuable for 
foreign comparisons. 

Le ComTE DE Paris. The Trades Unions of England (18609). 
A valuable attempt at a fair presentation. 

R. Somers. The Trade Unions (1876). 

J. WARD. Workmen and Wages at Home and Abroad (1867), 

W.S. JeEvons. The State in Relation to Labour (1882). 

T. J. Dunninc. Trades Unions and Sirikes (1873). By a 
leading trade unionist. 

C. Morrison. An Essay on the Relations between Labour and 
Capital (1854). 

P. DE Rousiers. The Labour Question (18096). 

H. Crompton. Industrial Conciliation (1876). 

J.C. Lowett. Industrial Arbitration and Conciliation (1893). 

D. Knoop. Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration (1905). 

W. G. WarD. Capital and Labour (1874). 

T. Brassey. Foreign Work and English Wages (1879). 

J. STIRLING. Unionism (1869). 

INDUSTRIAL REMUNERATION CONFERENCE. Report (1885). 

T. J. Hovert-THurtow. Trade Unions Abroad (1871). 

L. T. Hospuouse. The Labour Movement (1893, revised 
IgI2). 
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LABOUR DEPARTMENT OF BOARD OF TRADE. Reports on 
Strikes and Lock-outs (annual, 1888-1913), General Reports 
(annual, 1893-?), Abstracts of Labour Statistics (1893 to date), 
Reports on Trade Unions (1893-1910), and special reports on 
Gain-sharing, Profit-sharing and Co-partnership, Co-operative 
Societies, Collective Agreements, Voluntary Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Boards, Unemployment Benefits of Trade Unions, etc. (various 
dates). 

CHIEF REGISTRAR OF FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. General Reports 
and Reports on Trade Unions (annual). 

TRADES UNION CONGRESS. Annual Reports (from 1874, and 
Reports of earlier Conferences). 

W. J. Davis. History of the Trades Union Congress, 2 vols. 
(1910, 1916). 

C. RicHarps. A History of Trades Councils. 

H. H. Coampion. The Great Dock Strike (1890). 

G. Brooks. Industry and Property, 2 vols. (1892). 

H. LLEWELLYN SmiTH and V. Nasu. The Story of the 
Dockers’ Strike (1890). 

AMALGAMATED SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. Souvenir History 
(1901). 

F. CHANDLER. History of the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners (1910). 

W.Mosses. History of the United Patternmakers’ Association 
(1922). 

D.C. Cummincs. History of the Boilermakers’ Society (1905). 

G. W. Atcockx. Fifty Years of Railway Trade Unionism 
(1922). 

J. R. Raynes. Engines and Men (1921). 

(Most of the above Trade Union histories are pretty poor 
stuff.) 

R. KENNEY. Men and Rails (1913). 

R. Fynes. The Miners of Northumberland and Durham 
(1873, reprinted 1923). Useful. 

E. WELBOURNE. The Miners’ Unions of Northumberland and 
Durham (1923). 

J. Witson. A History of the Durham Miners’ Association 
(1907). 
S. WEBB. The Story of the Durham Miners (1921). Slight. 

N. Epwarps. History of the South Wales Miners (1926). 

BEN TURNER. Short History of the General Union of Textile 
Workers (1920). 

W. Hassacu. A History of the English Agricultural Labourer 
Ig 20). 
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F. E. Green. A History of the English Agricultural 
Labourer, 1870-1920 (1920). 

E. SELLEY. Village Trade Unions in Two Centuries (1919). 

H. G. Swirt. A History of Postal Agitation (1900). 

BARBARA DRAKE. Women in Trade Unions (1920). 

INTERNATIONAL METALWORKERS’ FEDERATION. Industrial 
Training and Internationalism from 1883-1913 (1915). 

The following biographies of Labour leaders are important 
for the study of the industrial movement : Robert Applegarth (by 
A. W. Humphrey, 1913), Randall Cremer (by H. Evans, 1909), 
Henry Broadhurst (by himself, 1901), Joseph Arch (by himself, 
n.d.), George Edwards (by himself, 1922), Tom Mann (Memoirs, 
by himself, 1923), John Wilson (Memoirs of a Labour Leader, by 
himself, 1910), Thomas Burt (by himself and A. Wilson, 1924, and 
by T. C. Meech, n.d.), W. J. Davis (by W. Dalley, 1914), Robert 
Smillie (My Life for Labour, by himself, 1924), H. Gosling 
(by himself, 1927), Will Thorne (My Life’s Battles, by himself, 
n.d.), J. Havelock Wilson (My Stormy Voyage through Life, by 
himself, Vol. I., 1925). See also the biographies given under 
Socialism. 

Most big Trade Unions publish journals and reports of their 
own. Especially valuable are those of the Amalgamated Societies 
of Engineers (from 1851) and Carpenters and Joiners, the annual 
bound volumes of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, and 
the minutes of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants and 
National Union of Railwaymen. 


(b) Descriptive 


Of current books on Trade Unionism, the following are the 
most important ;— 

C.M. Liroyp. Tvade Unionism (revised edition, 1928). 

G. D. H. Cote. Organized Labour (1924). 

W. M. Citrine. The Trade Union Movement of Great Britain 
(1926). 

S. and B. Webb’s Industrial Democracy (1897 and 1911) is 
still indispensable. 


III. SocraLism 


On the history of British Socialism see, besides Max Beer, 
above, A History of Socialism, by T. Kirkup (revised by E. R. 
Pease, 1913); Socialism in England, by Sidney Webb (1890) ; 
Socialism, Critical and Constructive (1921) and The Socialist Move- 
ment (1911), both by J. Ramsay MacDonald. Of the general 
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books on Socialist history, the following are useful for the British 
movement: A History of Socialist Thought, by H. W. Laidler 
(1927); Modern Socialism, by R. C. K. Ensor (revised 1910) ; 
Socialism and the Social Movement, by W. Sombart (translation 
1909) ; Social Struggles and Modern Socialism, by Max Beer 
(1925). See also A History of the Fabian Society, by E. R. Pease 
(1916), and the bound volumes of Fabian Tracts. Also the tracts 
and Reports of the Independent Labour Party, Social Democratic 
Federation, Socialist League, etc. 

The following biographies are of value: The Record of an 

Adventurous Life (1911) and Further Reminiscences (1912), both 
by H. M. Hyndman ; The Life of Hyndman, by F. J. Gould (1928) ; 
J. Keir Hardie, by W. Stewart (1920); From Pit to Parliament 
(Keir Hardie), by D. Lowe (1923); Will Crooks, by G. Haw 
(1907). 
For the Christian Socialists, see Christian Socialism, by C. E. 
Raven (1920) ; The Life of Charles Kingsley, by his wife (1876) ; 
Charles Kingsley, by W. H. Brown (1924); and the files of 
Politics for the People (1848), and The Christian Socialist (1850-51), 
as well as the books mentioned below. 

For Karl Marx’s connection with the British movement, see 
R. W. Postgate, The Workers’ International (1921) ; F. Mehring’s 
Life of Marx (in German) ; and Max Beer’s Life and Teaching of 
Karl Marx (x921). Also Steklov’s History of the First International 
(translated 1928); O. Yorke, The Secret History of the Inter- 
national (1872); James. Guillaume, L’Internationale (Paris, 
1905-10); G. Jaeckh, The International (translated 1904). 
Steklov’s exhaustive work contains a full bibliography. Post- 
gate’s brief sketch is good and useful. 

For the modern “‘ Internationals,” see R. P. Dutt, The Two 
Internationals (1920); J. Sassenbach, Twenty-Five Years of 
International Trade Unionism (1926); and The Labour Inter- 
national Handbook (1921). Also, for pre-war international 
Socialism, S. P. Orth, Socialism and Democracy in Europe (1913), 
and R. Hunter, Socialists at Work (1908). 

For Syndicalism, important for the years 1910 to 1914, see 
Cole, The World of Labour (1913); Tom Mann, The Industrial 
Syndicalist (1911) and From Single Tax to Syndicalism (1912) ; 
Syndicalism in France, by L. Levine (1914); Revolutionary 
Syndicalism, by J. A. Estey (1913). 

For Guild Socialism, see Guild Socialism Restated (1920), 
Self-Government in Industry (1917), and other works by G. D. H. 
Cole ; National Guilds, by S. G. Hobson and A. R. Orage (1912) ; 
The Meaning of National Guilds, by M. B. Reckitt and C. E. 
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Bechhofer (1918); and for criticism, Guild Socialism, by N. 
Carpenter (1922). 

See also bibliographies in S. Zimand, Modern Social Move- 
ments (1921). 

On Communism the best short book, expository and critical, 
is H. J. Laski’s Communism (1927). 

For expositions by leading Communists, see The State and 
Revolution, The Proletarian Revolution, and Imperialism, all by 
N. Lenin (various editions) ; The Defence of Terrorism (1921) and 
Where is Britain Going? by L. Trotsky (1926); The ABC of 
Communism, by N. Buharin and E. Preobrazhensky (1922) ; 
Historic Materialism, by N. Buharin; Creative Revolution, by 
Eden and Cedar Paul (1920); The Bolshevik Theory, by R. W. 
Postgate ; and, for criticisms, Must Britain Travel the Moscow 
Road ? by Norman Angell (1926) ; The Dictatorship of the Prole- 
tariat, by K. Kautsky (n.d.); Bolshevism in Retreat, by M. 
Farbman (1923). 

The Communist Manifesto (1848 and many later editions), by 
Karl Marx and F. Engels, is of fundamental importance for the 
understanding of the Communist position. So is The Civil War 
in France, by Marx (1871 and later editions). 

There is, of course, a large pamphlet literature dealing with 
the above issues. 


IV. Lasour Potitics 


For the political Labour Movement, see Labour and Politics 
in England, 1850-67, by F. E. Gillespie (1927), a very useful sketch, 
covering new ground; A History of Labour Representation, by 
A. W. Humphrey (1912); and the booklet Labour in Politics, 
by K. Hutchison (1925). Also the Annual Conference Reports 
and other publications of the Labour Party and the Independent 
Labour Party. The Life of Charles Bradlaugh, by H. B. Bonner, 
throws some valuable light on the earlier period. 

The following are also worth consulting :— 

CONRAD NoEL. The Labour Party (1906). 

P. BLANSHARD. Outline of the British Labour Movement 
(1923). 

F. H. Rose. The Coming Force: The Labour Movement 
(1909). 

L. T. Hopuouse. Democracy and Reaction (1904, 2nd 
edition 1909). 

J. Kerr Harvie. The Case for the Labour Party (1909). 

C. H. Hayes. British Social Politics (1913). 
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M. OstrocorskI. La démocratie et les partis politiques (1912 ; 
English edition, revised, 1922). 

Labour and the New Social Order (1918). Important pamphlet 
outlining Labour policy. 

Reformers’ Year Book (1896-1908), and a large compilation, 
The Book of the Labour Party (3 vols., 1925). Of very unequal 
merit, but embodying much useful material. Also the Encyclo- 
pedia of the Labour Movement (1928). 


V. Co-OPERATION 


Of the Co-operative Movement there is still no satisfactory 
history. The best introductory book is still The Co-operative 
Movement, by Beatrice Potter (Mrs. Sidney Webb) (1891). G. J. 
Holyoake’s History of Co-operation (new edition 1906) remains the 
fullest record, but is very unsatisfactory. Catherine Webb’s 
Industrial Co-operation (many editions) is a useful text-book. 
For the history of particular aspects the following are valuable : 
Co-operative Production, by B. Jones (1894); The Story of the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, by P. Redfern (1913) ; The History 
of the Rochdale Pioneers, by G. J. Holyoake (various editions). 
See also Co-operation at Home and Abroad, by C. R. Fay (revised 
1925), and The People’s Year Book and the Annual Reports of 
the Co-operative Congress and the C.W.S. There is also a series 
of small lives of Co-operative pioneers, and a good many histories 
of particular societies exist. For an excellent current description 
of the movement, see The Consumers’ Co-operative Movement, 
by S. and B. Webb (1921), and for shorter studies, L. S. Woolf, Co- 
operation and the Future of Industry (1918),and A. H. Enfield, 
Co-operation (1927). There are also various Board of Trade 
Reports on the Co-operative Movement, and statistics issued by 
the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies. 

The following are valuable for comparison :— 

Agricultural Co-operation in the British Empire (1925) is 
primarily a report of a conference held in 1924. Speeches and 
discussions are fully reported. There is also a very useful Survey 
of Agricultural Co-operation in the Empire, and an Introduction 
by Sir Horace Plunkett. 

H. W. Wootr. Co-operation in India (2nd edition, 1927). 
A former President of the International Co-operative Alliance, 
the author in this and his other works writes with authority. His 
works on co-operative banking are important, e.g., People’s Banks 


(1893). 
There is useful matter in Byegones worth Remembering and 
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Sixty Years of an Agitator’s Life, both by G. J. Holyoake, and in 
J. McCabe’s Life of Holyoake (1908). 


VI. FRIENDLY SOCIETIES 


For Friendly Societies, see the Reports of the Chief Registrar 
of Friendly Societies; Meliora, edited by Viscount Ingestre 
(revised 1852) ; English Associations of Working Men, by J. M. 
Baernreither (1889); Mutual Thrift (1891) and The Friendly 
Society Movement (1886), both by J. E. Frome Wilkinson ; 
Provident Societies, by E. W. Brabrook (1898) ; and The Building 
Society M ovement, by H. Bellman (1927). For clubs, see H. Solly’s 
ie Men’s Clubs (1904, 2nd edition), and Our Sixty Years, 
by B. T. Hall (1922). 


VII. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


In addition to works mentioned in the historical section, see 
the following :— 

COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRY AND TRADE. Survey of Industrial 
Relations (1926). 

TRADES UNION ConGREsS. Industrial Negotiations and Agree- 
ments (n.d., 1922 ?). 

Lorp AsKwITH. Industrial Problems and Disputes (1921). 

S. J. CoapMAN. Work and Wages (1914). 

W. T. Layton. Capital and Labour (n.d., 1914 ?). 

J. Watney and J. A. Litre. Industrial Warfare (1912). 

G.D.H.Core. The World of Labour (1913). 

C. L. Goopricn. The Frontier of Control (1920). 

E. CADBURY. Experiments in Industrial Organisation (1912). 
And the two following collections of papers: Labour and Industry 
(reprinted from The Times) (1913). Labour and Industry 
(University of Manchester ; lectures) (1920). 

For various special aspects, see— 

G. D. H. Cote.. The Payment of Wages (1918, revised 1928). 
Workshop Organisation (1923). 

D. F. Scutoss. Methods of Industrial Remuneration (re- 
vised 1898). 

S. and B. WEBB. Problems of Modern Industry (1898). 

S. WEBB. The Works Manager To-day (1917). 

Sir W. J. ASHLEY. The Adjustment of Wages (1903). Deals 
with coal and iron trades. 

G. D. H. Cote. Labour in War-Time (1915). 

J. A. Bowie. Sharing Profits with Employees (1922). 

C. G. RENOLD. Workshop Committees (1921). 
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A. GLEASON. What the Workers Want (1920). An American 
view. 

See also The Labour Year Book (1916, 1919, and later years) 
and The People’s Year Book. Much material relevant to this 
section is to be found in the other sections of this list. Biographies 
of labour leaders and employers are also useful. Among the 
latter may be mentioned, as examples of a numerous class :— 

H. PEASE. Memoirs of Sir David Dale (1911). 

Sir B. C. Browne. Selected Papers on Social and Economic 
Questions, with Memoir (1918). 

A. G. GARDINER. Life of George Cadbury (1923). 

Varied matter relating to this and other branches of working- 
class life forty years ago is found in the various volumes of C. 
Booth’s Life and Labour in London. 

An Encyclopedia of Industriahsm (n.d., pre-war) is often 
useful, many of the articles being written by acknowledged 
experts. 

A great mass of material is to be found in Government 
reports, e.g. 

1910 Report on Collective Agreements (Cmd. 5366); 1919 
Report of Coal Industry Commission (especially Minutes of 
Evidence ; Cmd. 359, 360); Report on the Establishment and 
Progress of Joint Industrial Councils (1923); Report on Profit- 
sharing and Co-partnership (1920 ; bibliography) ; and in reports 
referred to in other sections. See the various issues of Guide to 
Current Official Statistics. 


VIII. Socrat LEGISLATION 


The standard book on factory legislation is B. L. Hutchins 
and A. Harrison, History of Factory Legislation (1903). This 
should be supplemented, for the later period, by H. A. Mess, 
Factory Legislation and Administration, 1891-1924 (1926). A 
very useful book, covering a wider field in a more general way, is 
F. Tillyard’s The Worker and the State (1923). See also his larger 
Industrial Law (1916). Industrial Law, by Sir H. H. Slessor and 
A. Henderson, is a large work of reference, and A Hand- 
book of Industrial Law, by J. H. Greenwood (1916), isa more 
elementary introduction covering a wide field. 

Rose E. Squire. Thirty Years in the Public Service (1927). 

DAmE A. ANDERSON. Women tn the Factory: An Adminis- 
trative Adventure, 1893-1921 (1922). These two books are 
necessary pendants to the history of factory legislation and 
illustrative of the character of modern industrialism. 

For Workmen’s Compensation, see W. H. Thompson, 
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Workmen’s Compensation (revised 1924), and for Social Insurance 
the books of J. L. Cohen, especially Insurance against ie 
ment (1921) and Social Insurance Unified (1924). 

A recent attempt to survey and contrast industrial and 
social movements and legislation in England and France, more 
especially in the present century, is— 

C. W. Pipkin. The Idea of Social Justice (1927). Biblio- 
graphy badly arranged, but useful for French sources. 

For comparative study, the following may be selected from 
a possible list of almost indefinite length :— © 

A. Métin. Le Socialisme sans Doctrines (1910), which deals 
with Australia. 

B. G. DE MONTGOMERY. British and Continental Labour 
Policy (1922). 

For comparisons with Industrial Legislation in other 
countries see the following :— 

B. M. STEWART. Canadian Labour Laws and the Treaty 
(1926). 

B. M. SELEKMAN. Postponing Siritkes: A Study of the 
Canadian Industrial Disputes Act (1927). 

J. B. ANDREws. Labour Problems and Labour Legislation 
(1922). 

J. R. Commons and others. History of Labour in the United 
States, 2 vols. (1920). 

T. CocHLAN. Labour and Industry in Australia, 4 vols. 
(r918). 

W.G.SPENCE. History ofthe A.W.U. Australia’s Awakening 
(1909). 

J. T. SutcuirFe. History of Trade Unionism in Australia 
(1921). 

M. Atkinson. Australia: Economic and Political Studies 
(1920). 

V. S. CrarK. Labour Movement in Australia (1907). 

W. P. REEVES. State Experiments in Australia and New 
Zealand (revised edition, 2 vols., 1923). 

V. G. CHILDE. How Ladour Governs: A Study of Workers’ 
Representation in Australia (1923). 

M. WILLARD. History of the White Australia Policy (1923). 

H. B. Hiccins. A New Province for Law and Order (1922). 
On industrial tribunals. 

C. H. Nortucotr. Australian Social Development (1918). 

A. SIEGFRIED. La Démocratie en Nouvelle-Zélande (1904). 

P. LEROY-BEAULIEUV. Les Nouvelles Sociétés Anglo-Saxonnes 
(1901). Deals with Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. 
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In the case of South Africa, the study of labour problems 
is inextricably intertwined with the colour question and with 
economic Imperialism generally. The literature of these subjects 
is immense and grows rapidly. It is obviously impossible to deal 
with it here. A brief introduction may be got from— 

M. H. DE Kock. Economic History of South Africa (1924), 
of which the last two chapters deal with labour problems and 
legislation, and the poor white. 

E. H. Brooxes. History of Native Policy in South Africa 
(1927). Is based on primary sources. 

W.M. Macmitran. The Land, the Native, and Unemployment 
(1924). The Cape Colour Question (1927). 

E. Jones. Education in Africa (1922). 

THE SouTH AFRICAN NATIVE RAcES COMMITTEE. The 
Natives of South Africa (1901). Is astudy of economic and social 
conditions. 

Government Reports are invaluable, especially those on 
European Employment and Labour Conditions (1913), of the 
Economic Commission (1914), and the Economic and Wage Com- 
mission (1926). 


IX. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR LEGISLATION 


There are various studies of the work of the International 
Labour Office, e.g. :— 

G. A. JoHNsTON. International Social Progress (1924). 

E. B. BEHRENS. The International Labour Office (1924). 

G. N. Barnes. History of the International Labour Office 
(1926). 

There is also a vast mass of information in the publications 
of the I.L.O., including its Monthly Review and its various 
Bulletins. For earlier attempts at international regulation, see 
R. Jay, La Protection Internationale des Travailleurs (1910), and 
the publications of the International Association for Labour 
Legislation, and the International Association for the Prevention 
of Unemployment. 


X. WAGES, PRICES AND INCOMES 


The only general book on the course of wages in the nine- 
teenth century is A. L. Bowley’s History of Wages in the Nineteenth 
Century (1900). This should be supplemented by the long series 
of detailed articles, dealing with wages in particular trades, 
published by A. L. Bowley and G. H. Wood in the Journal of the 
Royal Statistical Society between 1898 and 1906, and by articles 
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by A. L. Bowley in the Economic Journal of 1904, and G. H. Wood 
in the Statistical Journal of 1909. 

The third ‘‘ Fiscal Blue Book ” (Cd. 4954 of 1909) contains 
valuable figures and index numbers of wages, mostly from 1874. 
For other official figures see the various Abstracts of Labour 
Statistics (from 1894), the Reports on Changes in Rates of Wages 
(from 1893), the Reports on Standard Time Rates (1894, 1906, 
1909, 1913, 1920) and on Standard Piece Rates (1894, 1900), the 
voluminous Reports of the Royal Commission on Labour (1893, 
etc.), the Earnings and Hours Enquiry (1909-10), and the valuable 
figures given in the Labour Gazette (from 1893). See also the 
article ‘‘ Wages” in the Dictionary of Political Economy (1894, 
new edition 1923-26) and the data given in M. G. Mulhall’s 
Dictionary of Statistics (various editions from 1884 to 1909), the 
two volumes on the Wages and Earnings of the Working Classes, 
by Leone Levi (1867 and 1885), and the same writer’s Work and 
Pay (1877). 

For particular industries see, further, G. H: Wood’s History 
of Wages in the Cotton Trade (1910) and J. W. F. Rowe’s Wages 
in the Coal Industry (from 1888 only) (1923). Much valuable 
information is also to be found in numerous Trade Union journals 
and reports. 

Bibliography of Wages Statistics in Economic Review, 
October, 1898. 

For the history of prices, see W. T. Layton’s Introduction 
to the Study of Prices (1912, revised 1920), M. G. Mulhall’s History 
of Prices (1885), the Government Report on Wholesale and Retasl 
Prices (H.C. 321 of 1903), and the valuable Reports of the United 
States Department of Labour on Index Numbers of Wholesale 
Prices in the United States and Foreign Countries (1915) and 
on Wholesale Prices, 1890-1926 (1927). There is also much 
material in the ‘“ Fiscal Blue-books ” and in the great Enquiry 
into the Cost of Living of the Working Classes in Towns (1908), and 
the Report on the Wages, Earnings, and Conditions of Agricultural 
Labourers (Cd. 2376 of 1905). 

Sauerbeck’s famous articles on prices from 1846 (with a 
brief. retrospect to 1818) will be found in the files of the Journal 
of the Royal Statistical Society (see especially issues of 1886 and 
1893). For Jevons’s earlier figures, see his Investigations in 
Currency and Finance (1884). The Sauerbeck-Jevons figures are 
continued in the Statist. See also in the files of the Economist—its 
index of wholesale prices and of shipping freights. Other im- 
portant indices of wholesale prices are published in The Times, 
the Financial Times, and the Board of Trade Journal. Sauerbeck’s 
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figures have also been reproduced in a convenient chart, The 
Course of Average Prices from 1818-1893 (1894). See further, 
J. M. Martin, Tabular Chart of Agricultural Prices (Exeter, n.d.). 

For retail prices and cost of living, see the figures given in 
the Abstracts of Labour Statistics and, monthly, in the Labour 
Gazette, as well as the cost of living reports mentioned above. 

For wage and other incomes and their relationships, see 
National Progress in Wealth and Trade (1904), The Change in the 
Distribution of the National Income, 1880-1913 (1920), The 
Division of the Product of Industry before the War (1919), all by 
A. L. Bowley ; The National Income, 1924, by A. L. Bowley and 
Sir Josiah Stamp (1927); British Incomes and Property, by Sir 
Josiah Stamp (1916, revised 1920); Riches and Poverty, by Sir 
Leo Chiozza Money (1905, revised 1911); the Fabian tract 
Facts for Socialists (various editions) ; Classes and Masses, by 
W. H. Mallock (1896). There are also valuable figures in the 
Report (and Appendix volume) of the Colwyn Committee on 
National Debt and Taxation (Cmd. 2800 of 1927). For earlier 
data see The National Income, by R. Dudley Baxter (1868) ; F. 4 
Hirst’s edition of Porter’s Progress of the Nation (1912) ; 
Giffen’s Economic Enquiries and Studies (1904), and his Growth on 
Capital (18809). 

On farm wages, R. V. Lennard, English Agricultural Wages 
(1914) ; various Government papers, e.g., Wilson Fox’s Report 
on Wages of Agricultural Labourers (1890), Report on Earnings 
and Hours of Labour in Agriculture in 1907 (1910), and various 
post-war returns. 

For wage regulation, see Wages and the State, by E. M. Burns 
(1926) ; Wages and their Regulation during and after the War, by 
A. G. B. Fisher (1926) ; The British Trade Boards System, by 
D. Sells (1923); The Fixing of Wages in Government Employment, 
by E. C. Shepherd (1923) ; and the series of studies of the working 
of the minimum wage under the Trade Boards in various 
industries: Minimum Rates in the Tailoring Industry, by R. H. 
Tawney (1915) ; Chainmaking Indusiry, by R. H. Tawney (1924) ; 
Box-making Industry, by M. E. Bulkley (1915). For war-time 
regulation, see Trade Unionism and Munitions, by G. D. H. Cole 
(1923) ; Labour Supply and Regulation, by H. Wolfe (1923) ; and 
Lord Askwith’s work, cited above. Tillyard’s The Worker and 
the State (1923) is also useful for this section. 


XI. MIGRATION 


An adequate bibliography on migration would be a very 
large undertaking. The subject is obviously international and 
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demands an analysis of the social conditions of the countries to, 
as well as from, which it is directed. The intention of this present 
list is introductory, and its scope concerned with British-speaking 
areas. 

The background of general social history is assumed. For 
works relevant to that study reference may be made to— 

BEALES and CoLe. Select List of Books on Economic and 
Social History, 1700-1850. 

To make this section more complete, books are listed which 
cover the whole of the nineteenth century. But internal move- 
ments of population in the United Kingdom are not dealt with, 
because, save for one study which terminates in 1850, they have 
not been much surveyed. 

A good starting-point for the history of British migrations 
of the nineteenth century is found in the writings of Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield. See, in particular, the following :— 

England and America: A Comparison of the Political and 
Social State of Both Nations, 2 vols. (1833). View of the Art of 
Colonization (1849, reprinted 1914). 

The best account of its subject is— 

S. C. Jonson. Emigration from the United Kingdom to 
North America, 1763-1912 (1913). This contains a good biblio- 
graphy. 

Parliamentary discussions of emigration are an off-shoot, in 
the first half of the nineteenth century, of the concern with the 
system of poor relief. The leading parliamentary papers are the 
Reports of the House of Commons Emigration Committees of 1826 
and 1827 (very Malthusian). 

There is interesting matter also in House of Commons Accounts 
and Papers of 1840 (vol. 5) and 1846 (vol. 17), and of 1831-32 
(on Waste Lands and Emigration in Canada, vol. 32). 

The Durham Report on Canada (ed. Lucas, 3 vols., 1912) 
contains much important material. 

Books written for the use of emigrants show the character 
of the inducements held out. In general they are, of course, bad 
books. As examples of such literature at its best mention may be 
made of— 

A. Fercusson. Practical Notes made during a Tour in 
Canada and the United States in 1831 (1833). 

With this might be contrasted— 

; T. W. Macratu. Authentic Letters from Upper Canada 
'1833). | 
The author was an emigration agent. 
A. PicKEN. The Canadas as they at Present commend them- 
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selves to Emigrants (1832). Contains letters from emigrants, and 
aimed at encouraging Irish emigration. 

Cobbett, Morris Bickbeck, Dickens, Mrs. Trollope, Harriet 
Martineau, and other unforgotten travellers wrote books which 
later historians have not omitted to use, and which influenced 
contemporary opinion. But the sort of book which the more 
intelligent poor emigrant used was— 

J. CAPPER (editor of the Emigrants’ Journal). Emigrants’ 
Guide to Australia (1852). 

E. JENKINS. State Emigration (18609). 

P. Leroy Beauiiev. La Colonisation chez les Peuples 
Modernes (1891). 

The population history of Ireland gives a special importance 
to the study of Irish emigration. No comprehensive account of 
Irish migration exists. Useful work is found in— 

A. Reprorp. Labour Migration in England, 1800-1850 
(1926). 

G. O’BriEN. Economic History of Ireland from the Union to 
the Famine (1921). 

S. Byrne. Irish Emigration to the United States (1873). 

Convict transportation may be studied in the Reports of 
1812 and of 1837-38 (1837, vol. 19 ; 1838, vol. 22). 

H. E. Ecerton. Selected Speeches of Sir Wm. Molesworth 
(1903 ; Report of 1838 reprinted as Appendix). 

J. B. Atkinson. Penal Settlements and their Evils (1847). 

R. R. Torrens. Transportation considered as a Mode of 
Punishment and a Mode of Founding Colonies (1863). 

S H. Roperts. History of Australian Land Settlement (1924). 
Authoritative ; excellent bibliography. 

E. A. BELCHER and J. A. WILLIAMSON. Migration within the 
Empire (1924). Is a short historical survey, with long Appendix 
relating to post-war conditions. 

Annual Reports of Overseas Settlement Committee (from 
1924). 

Report of British Oversea Settlement Delegation (1923). 

Report of Inter-Departmental Committee on the Effect on 
Migration of Schemes of Social Insurance (1926). Cmd. 2608. 

Migration Movements, 1920-24. International Labour Office, 
1925. 

The I.L.O. publishes a monthly Record of Migration. 

The Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institvte and the 
Round Table contain useful articles. 

For migration to U.S.A. :— 

R. Mayo SmitH. Emigration and Immigration (1890) 
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J. R. Commons. Races and Immigrants in America (1907). 
History of Labour in U.S.A., 2 vols. (1918). 

J. W. JENKs and W. J. Lauck. The Immigration Problem 
(1917). 

s F. J. WARNE. The Immigrant Invasion (1913). 

I. A. Hourwicu. Immigration and Labour: the Economic 
Aspects of European Immigration to U.S.A. (1922). 

E. A. Ross. The Old World in the New (1914). 

There are over forty volumes of the Reports of the U.S. 
Immigration Commission, appointed under Act of Congress in 
1907. These contain material of varied character, and especially 
information regarding the countries of emigration and important 
matters relative to U.S.A. 

J. D. Wuerrtey. The Problem of the Immigrant (1905). 
Gives an analysis of emigration laws of different countries at 
beginning of present century. 

J. A. Wittiamson. Europe Overseas (1925). 

H. JERoME. Migration and Business Cycles (1926). 

J. W. Brown. World Migration and Labour (1926). The 
Report presented by the Secretary of the International Federation 
of Trade Unions to the World Migration Congress of 1926. Con- 
tains many inaccuracies, but also much important matter. 

H. Key (translated). European Bankruptcy and Emigration 
(1924), and The New Colonial Policy (1927). Give the views of a 
Swedish writer. 
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